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Social Unrest in the United States 


WOULD analyze very briefly the 

forces of social unrest. First in the 

world of labor. On the surface 
there are, as usual, a number of strikes. 
That is inevitable in the demobilization 
both of the Army and of war industries. 
It is inevitable also because the atti- 
tudes and policies of the War Labor 
Board enabled labor to gain some 
ground during the War which certain 
leaders of capital are now determined 
to take away from them. 

But there is something new about 
these strikes; something which the Sec- 
retary of Labor cannot perhaps quite 
understand in view of his philosophy 
and affiliations. And what that is in 
the first place seems to me to be a new 
morale on the part of labor. It is sig- 
nificant that in each of four large re- 
cent strikes there has been compara- 
tively little violence. In Paterson the 
police said it was the quietest strike ever 
known. In Lawrence, despite the most 
brutal provocation on the part of the 
police, there has been no serious vio- 
lence on the side of the workers. In 
Butte, despite the fact that the strike 
was under I. W. W. leadership, and 
that the soldiers were brought in, 
pickets organized in squads under the 
control of discharged soldiers in uni- 
form maintained what was almost per- 
fect order. In Seattle the strikers or- 
ganized a company of police from their 
own ranks, composed of about 250 
soldiers and sailors in uniform. These 
men were sent out to maintain order 
without clubs or weapons. Their motto 
was “Order Without Force.” They 
were sent to guard any property which 
might possibly be molested; they were 
sent to disperse crowds which gathered 
and even to secure the adjournment of 
meetings within halls lest they might 
become the occasion for disturbance. 
\s a result, at least in part, of this 
policy there were fewer arrests in 
Seattle during the general strike than 
in any corresponding ordinary period 
of time. 

What does this mean, this new sense 
of restraint and responsibility? Does 
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it mean that as a result of the mobiliza- 
tion of the Army the workers have 
caught the spirit and the method of 
marching men who can act with re- 
straint and in order? Or does it mean 
that behind this new morale there is 
something more significant? Is it the 
glimpse of a larger purpose than has 
yet possessed labor in this country? 
And is it the sobering influence of that 
larger purpose which is producing this 
new morale? 

Is this new consciousness revolution- 
ary? In part it comes from across the 
water. It marks the fact that just as 
the War ended the isolation of the 
\merican nation, so has it ended the 
isolation of the American labor move- 
ment. American labor has been behind 
all other labor movements in the world 
in fundamental economic thinking, 
partly because of the economic circum- 
stances under which it has been de- 
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veloping and operating, and partly be- 
cause it has been held back by reac- 
tionary leadership. Sut the funda- 
mental ideals and purposes which have 
been moving the ranks of industrial 
producers in Europe are now entering 
into the consciousness and plans and 
purposes of the workers of the United 
States. 

Among business men also you can 
find some indications of a new spirit 
and purpose. One section talks of en- 
deavoring to give workers much better 
conditions. For example, there are cer- 
tain leading employing interests in this 
country trying to reverse the economic 
law that wages always rise after prices 
and fall before them, by so controlling 
the market, beginning with steel, that 
prices shall go down before wages. 
Certain employing interests are also at- 
tempting to develop measures of joint 
cooperation—the beginnings of a benev- 
olent kind of industrial democracy. 
Over against that there is a determined 
attempt on the part of another group, 
to push the fight with organized labor 
now to the conclusion, to have it out 
once for all. 

Here and there, among a few men 
there is evidence of a more funda- 
mental spirit and purpose. There are 
some men in the world of big business 
who have begun to realize that what is 
needed to get us out of this situation 
without trouble is to develop a kind of 
economic democracy in which the 
workers will be able to have some 
creative opportunity in industry. That 
is the most significant thing appearing 
in the big business world today. 

We now pass to another significant 
group of forces. It is the rural in- 
terests. Whatever industrial change 
comes about in the United States will, 
of course, have to reckon with our 
large rural population. 

The rural life movement has over- 
come to a large extent the mental isola- 
tion of the farm group. Also they are 
being taught cooperative organization. 
The Non-Partisan League in the 
Northwest, an organization which 
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has already reached about 300,000 mem- 
bers in thirteen states, with one of the 
best devised and most perfect working 
pieces of political machinery yet ap- 
pearing in our history, controlling ab- 
solutely the legislature of North 
Dakota, cutting itself loose from the 
domination of a press controlled by 
business interests and running sixty 
newspapers of its own, including three 
dailies. 

It is from that State that there has 
come the most statesmanlike utterance 
that I have yet seen from any Amer- 
ican public official concerning Bolshev- 


ism. The Governor oi that State re- 
cently said: “Here in North Dakota 
we believe that the best protection 


against rebellion is to assist rather than 
to retard evolution, and in this State it 
is the intention to remove discontent 
and prevent disorder by removing the 
legitimate complaints of the people in- 
stead of trying to stamp out just griev- 
ances.” In that State they have devel- 
oped a program which includes a large 
amount of State ownership, affecting 
grain elevators, mills, and banks. It is 
a part of the program of the Non-Parti- 
san League to seek alliance with the 
forces of labor in the cities. In North 
Dakota they have already put through 
some very good protective labor legis- 
lation. 

The political possibility of an alliance 
between the farmers and the city work- 
ers is not so significant as the fact that 
here is a political force working for 
economic change, which is organized on 
the occupational basis. Nobody can be- 
long to the Non-Partisan League who 
is not a farmer. That is the thing to 
reckon with out there in North Dakota 

a change in the fundamental concep- 
tion of the basis of political action. It 
is fundamentally a class movement—a 
movement of the working class on the 
farms—and it is reaching out and try- 
ing to join hands with the movement 
of the working class in the cities, which, 
in turn, is trying to include the brain 
workers. Remember that they have 
been feeling the power of big business. 
They have been denied halls to meet in. 
Their organizers have been run out of 
town and arrested on  trumped-up 
charges. Also do not forget that in that 
working class on the farms there is a 
pretty large sprinkling of college peo- 
ple. The workers of both brain and 
hand are on the farms and if you want 
to know what they are going to do in 
social change in this country, watch 
North Dakota! 

Now what about the “intellectuals” — 
the “intelligentsia”—as they call them 
in Europe. What part are they to play 
in this social situation? They are, I 
believe, the strongest element in the 
middle class in the United States. They 
are altogether different from the intel- 
lectuals of Europe in two or three very 
important particulars. They are not 
very far removed from the soil—the 
professional workers of this country— 
the teachers and lawyers, the preachers 
and physicians, the social service work- 
ers and engineers. It is because our 
trained minds are not f removed 


tar 
from manual labor, and because so 
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many of them are engaged in product- 
ive industry that they are distinct from 


the intellectual class in Europe. Fur- 
thermore, this intellectual group has a 
lot of fundamental religion. They are 
still, most of them, the embodiment of 
the religious idealism of the American 
churches. 

With this equipment what are the 
“intellectuals” going to do in this time 
of unrest and world change? Already, 
like the farmers, they have begun to 
feel the pinch ,of economic power 
squeezing a little bit on the standards 
of living for their children. Their re- 
ligious idealism has also led many of 
them to analyze our present economic 
organization. They have been taught 
by economic and political scientists the 
inefficiency and weaknesses in the pres- 
ent method of economy. On moral 
grounds they have come to see some of 
its fundamental inequalities. One thing 
that is moving them powerfully now is 
the sense of outrage at the profits that 
have been made out of this war—not, 
mark you, a sense of outrage against 
particular individuals, but a sense of 
outrage at a method of organization 
which could produce this result out of 
such a tragedy. 

Unless I miss my guess, this sense of 
moral outrage is going to move the in- 
tellectual people of this country to seek 
and find their way through to some other 
method of economic organization. They 
have been and are at present “as sheep 
scattered abroad without a shepherd,” 
because of the fact that the neces- 
sary limitations upon speech and action 
during the War have in very definite 
and specific instances been used as a 
weapon of economic suppression and 
proscription and to prevent the discus- 
sion of fundamental social issues. But 
now the intellectual life of this country 
is beginning to recover itself. 

The question now arises, what are 
the forces of social unrest aiming at? 
Is it possible to determine their direc- 
tion? There are indications of a com- 
mon purpose to reorganize the machin- 
ery of society so as to make it fit in 
better with the fundamental religious 
ideals of humanity. To put this thing 
in one sentence, the currents of social 
change are moving towards complete 
economic democracy. They are carry- 
ing forward the principles of political 
democracy which have done so much 
for the development of mankind into 
another region. These principles have 
furnished us with the best type of gov- 
ernment which humanity has yet seen, 
but now, to find their fulfilment, they 
must be carried over from the political 
realm into the everyday working life 
of humanity. They are now to be ap- 
plied to our economic organization. 

It is easier to state this purpose 
negatively than positively. It seeks to 
abolish poverty and economic serfdom; 
to destroy the iniquities and inequalities 
of the profit or price system, to give 
human energy in industry as in brain 
labor a higher goal than the making of 
money. It is not simply the coming of 
another class to power, it is the distri- 
bution of power in a wider way through 
the whole of human society. It is more 


than that. It is a change in the funda- 
mental values of our social organiza- 
tion, so that hereafter the thing that 
shall count most in social organization 
shall be productive service and not the 
acquisition of possession; so that the 
development of humanity and not the 
production of goods shall be the high- 
est aim and goal of human endeavor. 

This is one of the greatest changes 
that humanity has ever seen. It is com- 
parable to that great change which oc- 
curred when our political democracy 
was born. But it goes farther. It is 
more fundamental because it reaches 
down into the very roots of society; 
into the relationship of man to the re- 
sources of the earth by which we live 
in time and space, and also into the 
relationship of individuals to each other 
in social organization. If I were again 
to define this great change in a sen- 
tence, it would be this: that the will of 
humanity is now seeking to organize a 
form of human society which will pro- 
vide the means for the fullest develop- 
ment of the people and will require 
from all the people the utmost con- 
tribution of service to the common life. 
This goal is dimly seen as yet, like 
some far-off mountain peak. It gets 
defined sharper and clearer only as we 
move toward it in our slow progress. 

But the question of whether the goal 
is obtainable and when it is obtainable, 
depends entirely upon the choice of 
method. The question of method in 
social progress is just as fundamental 
economically and spiritually as is the 
question of goal. Now in Europe there 
has, for years, been a discussion as to 
whether social reconstruction was to be 
brought about in the political field by 
state socialism or in the economic field 
by the actual democratic organization 
of the productive forces themselves. 
They began in Europe with the political 
method which our workers are now 
adopting. They are now swinging back 
towards industrial organization. The 
choice of methods is still more funda- 
mental. On the one hand there is the 
method of evolution through political 
democracy and the gradual application 
of its principles by discussion and ex- 
periment to the common economic life 
On the other hand is the method of 
violent upheaval and overthrow; what 
has been technically called “the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat.” 

In the United States the path of 
orderly democratic progress is open. It 
will be taken unless the blind leaders 
of the privileged interests force the 
people out of it by foolish, obstructive, 
and repressive measures; unless also 
the leaders of the liberal forces make 
the people impatient and disgusted by 
offering them only half-way measures 
of reform. Two things must be done by 
those who desire a Christian social 
order brought about by Christian 
methods: they must unflinchingly op- 
pose the repression of freedom of 
speech and assembly; they must add to 
their measures of education and ameli- 
oration a determination to accomplish 
those fundamental changes in the social 
order which are required by the prin- 
ciples of Jesus. 
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The Spint’s Work of Reconstruction 


“Behold, I make all things new.” 
{E air is full of thoughts of recon- 
struction ; in education, in the medi- 
cal profession, and in fact every- 
where in Church and State we hear the 
word. Some easy-going optimists believe 
that it only needs an European war to 
bring in the Kingdom of God with pow- 
er; others realize that there is no prog- 
ress apart from redemption in Christ. 
Therefore, when asked to write on “Re- 
construction,” I have narrowed our dis- 
cussion by giving it the title “The Spir- 
it’s Work of Reconstruction,” for I be- 
lieve that it is only the Spirit of God, 
whom we know as Love, who can bring 
in the Kingdom of God. Of this King- 
dom there are glimpses and anticipa- 
tions on all sides, and nowhere has the 
present state of men’s yearning after it 
been better described than by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in “God, the Invisible King.” In 
this book, mistaken as much of it is, we 
get some fresh and inspiring descrip- 
tions of what the Kingdom is to be, and 
courageous prophecies that it isat hand: 

“The Kingdom of God,” he writes, 
“is not a metaphor, not a mere spiritual 
state, not a dream, not an uncertain 
project, it is not before us, it is the 
close and inevitable destiny of man- 
kind. In a few score years the faith of 
the true God’ will be spreading about 
the world. The now halting contessions 
of God that one hears here and there 
today, like that little twittering of birds 
which comes before dawn, will have 
swollen to a choral unanimity. In but a 
few centuries the whole world will be 
openly, confessedly, praying for the 
Kingdom. In but a few centuries God 
will have led us out of the dark forest 
of these present wars and confusions 
into the open brotherhood of His rule.” 

And what is this Kingdom which 
God is about to bring in? It is, Mr. 
Wells tells us, the obedience of the 
world to God’s will, complete surrender 
of the individual heart to His claims— 
the conversion, in short, or regenera- 
tion of mankind. He shows “that there 
is a great and growing number of occu- 
pations that belong already to God's 
Kingdom—research, teaching, creative 
art, creative administration, cultivation, 
construction, maintenance, and the hon- 
est satisfaction of honest practical hu- 
man needs. For such people conversion 
to the intimacy of God means at most a 
change in the spirit of their work, a 
fresh energy, a clearer understanding, 
a complete disregard of gains and 
praises, and promotion, pay, honors, and 
the like, cease to be the inducement of 
effort. Service and service alone is the 
criterion that the quickened conscience 
will recognize. 

For such people, who already have a 
place in the Kingdom, what is needed 
is that they should have a sense of their 
vocation and a higher ideal for their 
profession, and Mr. Wells illustrates 
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this by showing how the medical pro- 
fession is changing “from the frowzy 
den of the leech, with its crocodile and 
bottles and hieroglyphic prescriptions, 
to a skilled and illuminating coopera- 
tion with those who deal with the food 
and housing and economic life of the 
community, until we shall see an army 
of devoted men working as a whole un- 
der God for the health of mankind as a 
whole.” There is much else that is very 
instructive and illuminating in this in- 
teresting book which, while it misjudges 
Christianity, is full of the spirit of 
Christianity, and which is typical of the 
modern mind in its reaching out after 
new ideals and achievements. 

Like the labor movement, here is a 
stream of idealism whose’ waters 
spring, we believe, from Christ, but 
which is not yet avowedly Christian. 

And when you turn away from the 
modern politician to the fighting men, 
you will find the same astonishing state 
of things. Here are men who are shy 
about calling themselves Christian, but 
in whom we gladly recognize true fruits 
of the Spirit. What else are modesty 
and cheerfulness under terrible condi- 
tions, and brotherliness and contempt of 
suffering, and stoical endurance, if they 
are not fruits of the Spirit? Or turn 
again to the Church of Christ and you 
will find everywhere restless movement, 
dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
a yearning after something bigger and 
more democratic and more real. 

In a word, there is everywhere a de- 
mand for some big conception such as 
the Kingdom of God, carrying with it a 
reconstruction of society till it becomes 
impossible for war to exist, and impos- 
sible for any individual to lead a 
warped and crushed and stunted life. 

Now what is happening I believe to 
be a great rising tide of the Spirit of 
God. You will remember that this 
Spirit works in unexpected ways; that 
we know not whence He comes or 
whither He goes, but we see the mighty 
shakings of His passing. I think we 
shall clear our minds and perhaps see 
things a little more as God sees them 
if we turn back to the early days and 
think how He first manifested Himself 
in the Church. We find that that early 
Church, while it was turning the world 
upside down and while it realized a 
power moving through it, yet had a 
fluid and even confused doctrine as to 
the meaning of this power. The Holy 
Spirit was at work, without whom there 
is no Church and no Kingdom, but men 
had not thought out their theology. God 
had become real to them in a new way 
in Christ, and when, for example, one 
of them found that Christ had become 
his Lord against his will and against 
his better judgment, and was now iden- 
tified with God, the immediate thing 
that he asked was, “What wilt thou 
have me to do?” He realized, in a 


word, that Christ was not merely risen, 
but operative in the world as a King 
demanding service and filling men with 
the sense of vocation; and so we get 
the work of the Spirit gradually be- 
coming understood as a thing of prac- 
tical goodness, of love. He does not 
manifest Himself in inarticulate cries 
or in the gift of tongues, or even in 
miracles, so much as in Christian char- 
acter—in love. Men are to learn to 
speak truthfully one with another, to 
play fair, to give the poor and the weak 
their chance; and the Charter of the 
Kingdom, laid down in the Sermon on 
the Mount, is taken up and amplified in 
the great Hymn of Love in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. 

This is the note of reality which I be- 
lieve the world is seeking. It needs that 
mighty love, which is none other than 
God at work among men. When labor 
says that it does not need to find God 
within four walls, or when the Army 
in its inarticulate way says that the re- 
ligion it wants is the religion of the 
Y. M. C. A., or when Mr. Wells says 
that what men need is a Kingdom in 
which all good things are taken up, they 
are all alike asking for the filling of re- 
ligion with a love that is bigger than 
any logic, and for a conception of God 
which is no longer tribal or sectional. 
In a word, they are asking that the 
teaching of Christ, “God is Love,” 
should be taken seriously, and His 
Spirit shown in the service of mankind, 
In the Army, for instance, men will lis- 
ten with passionate eagerness to any 
story of Christian and social service 
such as is done in the great slums or in 
foreign missions, and the program laid 
down by the British Labor Party is 
just a great program of social service 
in which the State becomes the servant 
of all: in which Love and not Mammon 
is God. 

Now it seems to me that neither Mr. 
Wells, nor the labor leader, nor the 
Y. M. C. A. can meet this great chal- 
lenge of the times, except so far as they 
become servants of the Kingdom and 
of the Church, as God's chosen instru- 
ment for bringing in the Kingdom. It 
seems as if the Spirit were striving to 
bring together these great streams of 
idealism, striving to prevent them from 
running away and losing themselves in 
the desert sand, striving, in a word, to 
let them pour their freshness and their 
energy into that Church which alone 
abides when other movements perish. 
Sut if so, the Church must be much 
more venturesome, and a much more 
active thing—above all, much more lov- 
ing. She must regain her old belief in 
the Holy Spirit, not only as the third 
person in the Trinity, but she must act 
as if she believed in Him as a present 
power in the world, and ready to flood 
her with His own love. She must be- 
come free and democratic, not setting 
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up a hedge of outworn theological 
statements, but insisting upon disciple- 
ship rather than upon orthodoxy, and 
claiming as her own good men and 
true, good women and true, wherever 
they are to be found. She must say to 
the doctor, “You also are a steward of 
God's kingdom”; to the teacher, “You 
also are a steward of the mysteries of 
God, with the priceless vocation of 
helping the unfolding life of God in the 
child”; to the lawyer and the judge and 
the policeman, “You are trustees of 
(,od’s_ righteousness, with wonderful 


powers committed to you if you use 
them as a gift from Him.” /n a word, 
what we want is a Church whose mind 
is as broad as the Kingdom, whose love 
is as deep as the Cross, and whose spirit 
is as free and soaring as the risen 
Christ. To build such a Church is the 
work of the Spirit, and the Church only 
can claim His help as she humbles her- 
self to learn the lessons which He is 
more than ready to impart. She will 
not condemn writers like Mr. Wells as 
heretics, nor will she distrust democ- 
racy and labor, nor will she narrow her 


A Prophet to College 


rq HE fearless thinking of Walter 

Rauschenbusch released the real- 

ities of religion for a body of 
college men which increased steadily 
from the publication of his “Christian- 
ity and the Social Crisis” in 1907 to 
the day of his death last July. Re- 
leased is the word, for his thinking 
came freshly to thousands who were no 
longer moved by the stereotyped appeal 
of an individualistic gospel couched in 
outworn theological phrases. Here 
was a man who felt the hurt of human 
life more poignantly than others. That 
was a first essential in the compound- 
ing of his rare soul. That was the hid- 
den ‘meaning of those ten years of 
pastoral service in New York of which 


his more recent college friends knew 
little. They were years of suffering 
with and for the people. He felt the 


heartache of human life; felt in inti- 
mate contacts the brutal injustices of 
our social order. When deafness closed 
in on him, he won release for himself 
from discouragement and fear. And 
that victory was another essential fac- 
tor in his power. Because he felt, be- 
cause he suffered, because he won his 
own victory, and because he dared to 
think through his own gospel for the 


world as he found the world, he has 
liberated a multitude of men. 
In “Christianity and the Social 


Crisis” he stripped off the dry husks 
and showed the full corn in the ear to 
those among us who needed the mes- 
sage of that book. This he followed 
with its true sequel “Christianizing the 
Social Order” in 1912. How rapidly 
his message has spread. “The Social 
Principles of Jesus” published in 1916, 
has already run to thirty-six thousand. 
Three years have made this book a 
classic for study groups of the student 
movement, and revealed these great 
dominating principles to an ever widen- 
ing public. In it he has unlocked the 
great ideals which modern men believe 
were the ones that really counted with 
Jesus himself. It is a striking experi- 
ence to watch this little book work with 
a group of students. It reverently leads 
out into a larger area the thought of 
those whose minds have been shaped 
by individualistic teachings, while its 
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utter fearlessness challenges every rad- 
ical who is willing to think construc- 
tively with the responsibilities involved 
in the creation of the new social order. 

In these brief lines, the Christian 
social thinking of Dr. Rauschenbusch 
cannot be described. It can only he 
said quite plainly that no student of the 
issues of modern life has a right to 
consider himself equipped to share as 
a Christian in the constructive tasks 
ahead of us unless he has a working 
knowledge of these three books. 

Dr. Rauschenbusch’s contribution 
was, however, a spoken word as well as 
written. Year by year he accepted 
engagements in the colleges and uni- 
versities in increasing numbers, spend- 
ing his hoarded strength freely in such 
periods of concentrated service. His 
lively sense of humor, his _ telling 
phrases, and the meatiness of his 
thought captured student attention 
wherever he spoke. College men in 
the last decade have listened to many 
preachers—evangelistic, emotional, lit- 
erary, doctrinal, churchly—but Rausch- 
enbusch was more, he was a prophet of 
the coming Christian social order. 
who knew him in 
the close intimacy of his home, his 
study, and the class room, are grateful 
to him above all other gifts perhaps 
for the balance and unity of his char- 
acter, for there was in him no sense of 
opposition between the social and the 
personal, the radical and the religious 
mystic. His life was unified and at the 
core of it was the power of prayer. 
In the revealing letter which he wrote 
only shortly before his death, he says: 


Those of us 


My hfe has been physically very lonely 
and often beset by the consciousness of 
conservative antagonism. I have been up- 
held by the comforts of God. Jesus has 
been to me the inexhaustible source of 
fresh impulse, life and courage. 

My life would seem an empty shell if 
my personal religion were left out of it. 
It has been my deepest satisfaction to get 
evidence now and then that I have been 
able to help men to a new spiritual birth. 
I have always regarded my public work as 
a form of evangelism, which called for a 
deeper repentance and a new experience 
of God's salvation. 


conception of what the service of God 
means, but taking Christ literally she 
will claim all society and all national 
and international relationships for 
Him, showing that His mind alone can 
solve the tangle and confusion in which 
our selfishness has involved the world. 
She will take Christ seriously, and, be- 
cause she has surrendered to His Love, 
she will show the world “a more excel- 
lent way.” 

This is the Spirit’s work of Recon- 
struction, for which, as it seems to me, 
the time is ripe. 


Men 


The following lines written in his 
last illness also reveal the depth of his 
personal religion and his social passion 
as well: 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 

This is a fact. 

This world of ours has length and breadth, 
A superficial and horizontal world. 
When I am with God 

I look deep down and high up, 

And all is changed. 


When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning. 

Without asking I know; 

My desires are even now 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road 

My joys are like the everlasting hills. 

So it is when I step through the gate of 
prayer 

From time into eternity. 

When I am in the consciousness of God, 

My fellowmen are not far off and for 
gotten, 

But close and strangely dear. 

Those whom I love 

Have a mystic value. 

They shine, as if a light were glowing 
within them. 

Even those who frown on me 

And love me not 

Seem part of the great scheme of good. 

(Or else they seem like stray bumble bees 

Buzzing at a window, 

Headed the wrong way, yet seeking the 
light. ) 


fulfilled, 


So it is when my soul steps through the 
postern gate 
Into the presence of God. 
Big things become small, and small things 
become great. 
The near becomes 
near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through 
with glory, 

\nd most of human power and greatness 

Seems as full of infernal iniquities 

As a carcass is full of maggots. 

God is the substance of all revolutions; 

When I am in him, I am in the Kingdom 
of God 

And in the Fatherland of my Soul. 


far, and the future is 
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Social Results of the Year 


The attempt of the Student Association Movement to help find a Christian solution of the social 


problem results in not a little social service. 


The program of the local Associations for study, meetings, 


discussions, and prayer bursts forth in helpful social action, the value of which is hard to measure. 


Deputations 


By J. L. BJELKE 


GOSPEL TEAM or a Student 

Deputation can best be defined in 

terms of purpose or function. A 
Gospel Team is, therefore, a band of 
Christian students who go to needy 
communities, bearing testimony in their 
lives and conduct of the reality and the 
power of Christ. The most important 
function of a deputation is to demon- 
Strate to young men and boys that col- 
lege men can be Christian men and at 
the same time be red-blooded individu- 
als. 

There is no standard system of meth- 
ods. Nevertheless, public meetings con- 
ducted by the members of the band, 
spirited talks, and good music charac- 
terize deputation work everywhere. 
But these things are merely supplemen- 
tary to the personal work which is 
recognized as the most effective activ- 
ity of deputation work. 

\s the personnel of our colleges is 
constantly changing, so too does the 
character of deputation work change. 
Unless great watchfulness is exercised 
the deputation work is liable to degen- 
erate into something far below the 
standard set by those who introduced 
the movement. Musical entertainments, 
finished talks on community morals, 
clean living as preached by popular 
athletes, fine as they all are in them- 
selves, cannot ever be accepted as a 
substitute for that sincere, earnest, evan- 
gelistic effort that has characterized the 
best type of deputation work. 

The brief but tumultuous regime of 
the S. A. T. C. made it impossible to 
organize deputations for the Christmas 
holidays on the same scale as in past 
years. Since then, however, reports in- 
dicate that the work has been reorgan- 
ized vigorously. At Penn State a new 
opportunity was opened in the State 
Penitentiary, and other Associations re- 
port work in such institutions. One 
southern college did very helpful ser- 
vice by sending a delegation to a neigh- 
boring small college to stimulate and 
encourage the Christian work there. 
The University of Michigan has found 
another avenue for deputation service 
in boys’ conferences. Ohio State sent 
out three deputations, which resulted in 
fifteen conversions and ninety reconse- 
crations. Union college of Schenec- 
tady has also reported a remarkably 
vigorous work. 

There is every reason to believe that 
many néw doors are being opened for 
the best kind of deputation work, and 
that an increasing number of students 
will through it express their purpose of 
bringing the power of Jesus Christ to 
bear on men’s lives. 


Deputations to Schools 


By WILLIAM McE. MILLER 


‘PHESE is no place where a deputa- 
tion of college men can have greater 
influence than in a preparatory school. 
For this reason some college Associa- 
tions have sent most of their deputa- 
tions to preparatory schools. This has 
been notably true of Princeton. The 
Christian Associations in the schools 
have been glad to have this help from 
the college men, and there have been 
encouraging results. One deputation, 
consisting of two freshmen, suggested 
to the leaders of the school Association 
which they were visiting that the 
school should raise money for some 
foreign mission enterprise. The school 
boys took up the idea eagerly, and are 
raising money to buy a Ford ambulance 
for a hospital in Persia. Another 
deputation conducted a decision meet- 
ing at a school, in which a large number 
of boys made decisions and reconse- 
crations. One boy wrote on a slip of 
paper, “This has been the greatest night 
of my life.” Every college which has 
a preparatory school near it might 
avail itself of an opportunity for this 
kind of helpfulness. 


The Industrial Service 
Movement 


By FREDERICK H. RINDGE, JR. 


HE general purpose of the Indus- 

trial Service Movement is to dis- 

cover, enlist, train, place, super- 
vise, and make efficient, volunteer lead- 
ers in various lines of service with 
workingmen and boys. For very far- 
reaching reasons special emphasis is 
placed upon enlisting college students 
and graduates, many of whom will 
probably be the influential industrial 
leaders of the future. In fact, the 
movement endeavors to help move the 
college closer to industry. 

The man who handles men stands at 
the focus of the whole industrial situa- 
tion. He is related to the two great 
forces in modern industry—capital and 
labor. He should understand both 
points of view, and he it is whom the 
Industrial Service Movement especially 
aims to develop, by enlisting him while 
yet a student and bringing him into con- 
tact with industrial conditions and in- 
dustrial workers. 

Experience proves that men inter- 
ested in this work at college go out into 
the larger world with a new vision, a 
new attitude, a sense of responsibility, 
and their resolution to render service 
leads them into many lines of helpful 
activity in their respective professions. 
The nation’s hope is in these coming 


leaders who possess such essential qual- 
ities of success. The development of 
these men of Christian character, with 
their continually increasing capacity for 
Christian service, is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Industrial Service Move- 
ment. 

In the last analysis, the real value 
of such a movement can be understood 
only by practical experience with it. 
\gain, only direct contact and the 
human touch reveal the hidden depths 
of the ordinary man, and it is the ordi- 
nary man, in the last analysis, with 
whom the engineer of the future will 
be obliged to deal. 

One young college man took hold of 
a club of apprentices from the factories 
of a city. After six months’ leadership 
the group had grown from a gang of 
five to a club of twenty-five, and the 
year’s activities closed with an enter- 
tainment long to be remembered. At 
its close the president of the club pre- 
sented the college student with a silver 
loving cup with the names of twenty- 
five boys suitably engraved upon it, as 
a token of appreciation of what he had 
meant to them during the period of his 
leadership. In this way the Bolsheviki 
have been outwitted and these boys 
have been won for sterling American 
citizenship. 

Thousands of men from many 
sources have been used as volunteers 
in hundreds of Associations, with 
marked success. In a single year there 
have been as many as 4,500 students 
from 200 colleges, largely in engineer- 
ing and business courses, who have 
been regularly engaged in various 
forms of volunteer service with indus- 
trial men and boys. These men have 
reached 100,000 workers and have been 
privileged to perform a great piece of 
objective service. They have taught 
English to foreigners, handled tech- 
nical classes of American working men, 
led groups of working boys, and met 
fairly the service opportunities in their 
respective communities in a hundred 
other ways. 

At the same time they have gained 
far more than they have given. They 
have been able to get an insight into 
actual industrial and social conditions. 
They have acquired a sympathy with 
and an understanding of working 
people which would have been other- 
wise impossible. They have learned 
definite methods of meeting certain 
needs in a way which they will never 
forget. They are going out into the 
industrial world with a new vision of 
service and justice. Many of these 
volunteer leaders have been definitely 
won for better Christian living them- 
selves, and have decided to give their 
lives to the Association secretaryship 
and other Christian callings, because of 
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the spiritual reactions which have come 
from practical service 

[he War has greatly increased the 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
men It has also enabled 
thousands of them to mingle in the 
Arn men from the shops and 
factories, mines and mills, and these 
groups have come to respect each 
other as never betore \s I have 
visited the colleges since the armistice, 
I have been more than ever impressed 
with the alertness of both faculty and 
students in regard to the great indus- 
trial and problems of the day, 
and their recognition of the need for 
doing something personally for their 
fellowmen who have not had such ad- 
vantages as they themselves have had. 

At least a thousand men are gradu 
ating each year from our colleges, after 
a most helpful contact with this work 
in one or more of its aspects. As 
thousands more of these men continue 
to graduate with a new vision of their 
service opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, who can foresee their influence in 
promoting industrial righteousness and 
in maintaining industrial peace? 
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Sex Education 
By M 


( NE of our great achievements in 
the War has been that of keeping 
the Army morally clean, to a degree 
far beyond the civilian population from 
which the men came, and cleaner than 
any other army. This has been made 
possible because the United States Gov- 
ernment for the first time in the history 
of armies planned and provided for the 
moral welfare of its troops in its mil- 
itary policy and program as definitely 
as it did for munitions, commissariat, 
and training. The Army has served 
as a.great university of training for 
bigger, more wholesome, more signifi- 
nt life 
question 
faces is this: 


J. EXNER, M.D. 


which America now 
Shall we allow this great 
gain to become dissipated as the Army 
is returning to civilian life or shall we 
conserve it and make it a permanent 
force in our national life? It 
be conserved unless we make 
operative in the community life of the 


growing 


cannot 


nation the same influences and ideals 
which made the American Army the 
cleanest the world has ever seen This 


challenge to the nation is obvious and 


striking Various important move- 
ments for social reconstruction are al 
ready under way, which aim at con- 
ditions more favorable for building and 
conserving the moral forces of the 
youth of our land The challenge 
comes to every patriotic American to 


and 
move 


his influence 
significant 


lend the weight of 
his energy to 
ments 

The three principal lines of attack 
upon the moral problem which the 
Army employed are equally sound for 
colleges and the community. 

1. The control of the environment. 
Prostitution and its twin evil, the liquor 
traffic, were rigorously suppressed. The 


these 
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NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN—IF THE STUDENT WILL HELP 


\rmy aimed to make the environment 
as wholesome and as free from exces- 
sive temptations as possible. This step 
is fundamental. In the community, as 
in the Army, all other measures have 
little chance so long as the alluring, 
sensuous appeals of vice are allowed to 
flaunt themselves under the very noses 
of men and women. 

2. The direction of leisure into right 
channels, by providing abundant oppor- 


tunity for wholesome recreation and 
amusement and by stimulating con- 
structive interests. A program of 


wholesome recreational activities is an 
absolutely necessary corollary to a pro- 
gram of repression. There is at this 
time probably not a single community 
in the country that is prepared and 
equipped to provide adequately for the 
recreational life of all its young people 
in a wholesome way. In this lies one 
of our greatest national needs. Not 
only must constructive recreation be 
provided, but vicious amusements must 
be suppressed. 

3. A program of education. At the 
bottom of the whole moral problem lies 


a fundamental human instinct, more 
power ful for good or evil than any 
other, namely, the sex instinct. The 


whole range of human affection, which 
is the biggest thing in life and in 
society, has grown out of the sex in- 
stinct and is inextricably tied up with 
it. No human force needs education, 
discipline, and refinement so much as 
this. Yet through a curious perversion 
of thought, guidance of this life force 
has been almost wholly neglected in 
our educational scheme. It has for the 
most part been left to the play of hap- 
hazard and_ sensualizing influences. 
The program of education in sex and 
social hygiene in the Army has been 
wonderfully successful. It must be- 
come, on yet more constructive lines, 
an integral feature of the educational 
program of home, school, and church. 
From childhood up we must promote 
right knowledge and inspiring ideals in 
matters of sex, and we must educate 
the public in regard to the social con- 
sequences of the abuse of sex. The 


double standard of morals must go be- 
fore we can have a sound society or a 
true democracy. 

In the Army no group of men gave 
such loyal support to the moral con- 
servation program as did the students 
from the colleges and _ universities. 
Unquestionably this was largely due to 
the appreciation by these men of the 
sex education lectures provided by the 


Student Department for the schools 
and colleges during recent years. 
Finding that a similar program was 


planned by the Student Bureau of the 
War Work Council, the Government 
recognized the high standard of this 
work by making these lectures official. 
$y energetic measures, most of the 
S. A. T. C. units were covered before 
demobilization. 

It is to be expected that the students 
will in a similar manner meet the chal- 
lenge for leadership in community re- 


construction. Let us first purge the 
social life of our colleges from de- 
structive and unsocial influences and 


practices, so that we may consistently 
help to tackle the community problem. 


Student Participation in Pro- 
hibition Victory 
By MARK R. SHAW 


‘““YR7E have not yet fully awakened 

to the fact that in our day the 
greatest single piece of social service 
that needs to be done is the destruction 
of the liquor traffic, and that the place 
to begin is on our own campus,” said the 
North American Student a few years 
ago. While a few so-called “students” 
are still asleep, a great many more, 
alive to the problems of the day in 
which they live, have grasped the deep 
significance of the temperance reform, 
and have been privileged to render a 
very strategic service in the victorious 
prohibition movement. Under the lead- 
ership of the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association hundreds of students have 
studied the alcohol problem from every 
angle—moral, scientific, sociological, 
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economic, and governmental—and have 
gone out, trained for leadership and 
consecrated for service. 

The Christian Associations have in 
most cases actively and enthusiastically 
cooperated with this work, and in an 
increasing number of colleges the ac- 
tivities of the two associations have 
been merged—the work of the I. P. A. 
being made an integral part of the 
Y. M. C. A. program and the leader of 
the local prohibition league a member 
of the cabinet. The activities carried 
on may be briefly summarized under the 
two heads suggested by the I. P. A. slo- 
gan: Training for service and then 
SERVICE.” 

1. Through curriculum credit courses 
on the alcohol problem, which have 
been secured in ninety-five colleges, and 
voluntary discussion groups in more 
than a hundred others; through the 
I. P. A. system of oratorical contests, in 
which over seven hundred and fifty of 
our strongest college men have in a 
single year written and delivered their 
own original addresses on this problem, 
and by means of lectures by professors 
and authorities from outside the stu- 
dents have been trained for service in 
this cause. 

2. As laboratory work in connection 
with their study, students have made 
surveys and investigations of saloon 
conditions and resulting social evils in 
their college towns; they have sent out 
deputation teams to nearby towns dur- 
ing dry campaigns; and they have ag- 
gressively worked for the election of 
dry officials. At Penn State one year 
three or four teams were sent out in 
autos every week-end for several 
months. In recent state-wide campaigns 
large numbers have actively partici- 
pated. In the Michigan fight, for in- 
stance, five hundred and sixty-eight 
students from thirteen colleges, after 
special training during the spring, were 
in the “front-line trenches” from the 
day college opened in September until 
the polls closed on November 7th. The 


chief lines of activity were: holding 
meetings of an educational character in 
city and country churches, schoolhouses 
and public halls, and on the streets; fur- 
nishing music and other assistance for 
meetings; personally canvassing indi- 
vidual voters; watching at the polls, and 
challenging any attempts at illegal vot- 
ing. In Ohio one year, nine hundred 
and sixty students, representing thirty 
colleges, aided in putting the Buckeye 
State over the top. 

Nor have the students forgotten that 
in this problem, as in others, “the place 
to begin is on our own campus.” At 
Cornell, University of California, Har- 
vard, Yale, and other universities active 
and aggressive crusades have been car- 
ried on against long-established drink- 
ing customs. At Yale, George Stewart, 
Y. M. C, A. Secretary and President 
of the New England I. P. A., has been 
especially active and successful in his 
sane but determined fight against drink- 
ing customs. 

During the great drive for war pro- 
hibition the college men made a splen- 
did response, and the influence of over 
three hundred colleges was brought to 
bear on Congress by petitions, tele- 
grams, and hundreds of personal let- 
ters. 

The most important thing now is to 
understand that the task is not finished. 
It is not sufficient just to have the prin- 
ciple of prohibition established in the 
Constitution of the United States, it 
must be established in the constitution 
of every American citizen. Much edu- 
cational work must still be done, espe- 
cially among the foreign groups who 
have been little reached by our temper- 
ance educational work. Then there is 
the opportunity and responsibility to 
aid in the world-wide movement. The 
fact that in many of the other countries 
the fundamental educational work has 
hardly been started offers a challenge 
to life service. We should desire noth- 
ing for America that we are not willing 
to strive to secure for all humanity. 





AN ATHLETIC MEET FOR FACTORY MEN RUN BY YALE TRACK MEN 


A Program for Work With 
Boys 
By E. C. FOSTER 


NE of the most important out- 

lets for the helpful service of 

college men is work with boys. 
Many Associations have undertaken 
this work, the program differing widely 
according to the needs of the boys in 
different communities. Too often, per- 
haps, the work undertaken has not 
vielded large results because the pro- 
gram undertaken has been that easiest 
to launch rather than based upon care- 
ful study of the field. 

College men will welcome what is 
known as the American Standard Pro- 
gram, because it meets exactly this 
situation. It offers a program that is 
based upon the experience of the en- 
tire Association movement. At the 
Same time it suggests a great variety 
of ways in which different parts of the 
program may be taken up. Its dis- 
tinctive features make it unusually at- 
tractive to the leader of a group of 
boys who wishes to do more than 
merely conduct a lot of stunts. 

In the first place, a boy usually en- 
ters the group taking this Program by 
way of the Charting Interview. This 
is really a directed personal interview 
in which the boy and the leader to- 
gether seek to discover just where the 
boy stands with reference to certain 
accomplishments, the comparison being 
made with certain “standard tests.” In 
this directed personal interview cer- 
tain numerical credits are given, and 
these numerical credits are visualized 
on a chart; hence the term “charting 
interview.” 

This interview should take an hour 
or more for each boy, and is along the 
lines of his intellectual, physical, de- 
votional, and service development. If 
a boy is very high in his phyiscal de- 
velopment, and very low at any other 
point—in the service side of his life, 
for instance—this will show on his 
chart. As a result of the interview 
the boy is challenged to strengthen 
himself at his weak points, in order to 
secure a symmetrical development as a 
basis for his life. Every boy in the 
group is thus charted. 

But the charting is only the begin- 
ning of the program. Certain “tests” 
are provided in each of the four ele- 
ments of development — intellectual, 
physical, devotional, and service. For 
each required test the boy meets, he is 
granted a certain number of credits; 
beyond this required test, 1s a great 
range of optional tests, for each of 
which certain credits are granted. It 
is possible, therefore, for each boy to 
secure a certain definite standing in 
his group, and he does this by partici- 
pating in a program of exceedingly in- 
teresting activities. Besides these spe- 
cial activities he is credited with a 
great many things which occur regu- 
larly in his daily life. 

The many tests, in all phases of the 
boy’s life, are chosen with full consid- 
eration of the boy’s capacity and inter- 
ests, and these form the basis of the 
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regular meetings of the group. Games, 
athletics, swimming, hikes and outings, 
interesting talks on things of interest 
to boys, social affairs, interesting Bible 
study, special opportunities for service, 
all these make up a most interesting 
group program. 

Aiter the group has been actively 
engaged in this program for a definite 
period, each boy may be “charted” 
again, in order to determine the 
amount of progress he has made. 

The American Standard Program 
stands very distinctly for the kind of 
work with boys which has so long been 
promoted by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association—looking toward char- 
acter-building in a symmetrical way. 
It is the kind of a program which ap- 
peals to the college man who seeks to 
do constructive work with boys. 


Social Literature for Students 


Tested by their effectiveness in guid- 
ing and deepening the social emphasis 
of student Associations, the following 
books and pamphlets are to be recom- 
mended. Certain Associations could 
profitably make far wider use of this 


available and remarkably stimulating 

literature. 

(A) Books for personal and group 
study 


Che Social Principles of Jesus, Rausch- 
enbusch (75c). 

Christianizing Community 
Edwards (75c) 

Problems of the Reconstruction Period, 


Life, Ward- 


Strayer (25c). 

The Gospel for a Working World, 
Ward (60c). 

Psalms of the Social Life, McAfee 
(75c). 

Present Forces in Negro Progress, 


Weatherford (50c) 

On the Trail of the Immigrant, Steiner 
($1.75). 
English for 

erts (50c). 
(B) Books for general reading 
In the Day of Social Rebuilding, Coffin 
($1.00). 


Coming Americans, Rob 


Christianity and the Social Crisis. 
Rauschenbusch (70c) 

Poverty and Wealth, Ward (60c) 

Social Democracy Explained, Spargo 
($1.50) 


The World of Labor, Cole (80c). 

‘he Social Aspects of Foreign 
sions, Faunce (60c). 

(C) Pamphlets 

Social Needs and the Colleges (15c). 

Service Visits to Families and Institu 
tions, Trawick (10c). 

Volunteer Social Service by 
Men, Edwards (10c) ; 

College Deputations for 
Work, Hansen-Elliott 


Mis 


College 


Evangelistic 
(20c ). 


Summer Reading for School 
Boys 


At Phillips Academy, Andover, the So- 
ciety of Inquiry, which is the Associa- 
tion, and the English Department hav: 
cooperated in the preparation of a list of 
books for summer reading. The list is 
to be printed in a neat folder, with a brief 
comment under most of the titles. Those 
who desire copies of this interesting list 
may write to Dumont Clark at Andover, 
or to the Student Department, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 
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Recruiting College Men for the Various 
Christian Callings 


HERE are at least three con- 

siderations that make extremely 

desirable an earnest effort to en- 
list large numbers of the ablest Ameri- 
can college and university men in the 
so-called Christian callings. 

1. An overwhelming human need 
which is so painfully apparent in all of 
the great war zones as well as in every 
one of the non-Christian lands. 

2. The great forward movements of 
the Christian Church and of the Home 
and Foreign Departments of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

3. The dearth of available young men 
in the colleges of Europe and the con- 
sequent increase of responsibility rest- 
ing upon the college men of America. 

In view of the unique place which 
the Association holds in the colleges and 
universities of our country, it is sure to 
be held responsible, and rightly so, for 
the discovery and enlistment of an ex- 
ceedingly large number of these men. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
giving very careful attention to this 
subject of recruiting. President J. 
Campbell White, of Wooster College, 
has been called to give his entire time 
to the Life Work Department of the 
Interchurch Movement. 

\ recent statement from the Life 
Work Department of the Centenary 
Movement of the Methodist Church re- 
veals the urgency with which they view 
the situation 

“The vast work which is now before 
the Methodist Episcopal Church calls 
for 53,000 leaders. (13,000 of 
these are needed for full time service. ) 
We must find 1850 men every year 
to enter our ministry if the work is to 


be adequately done. The Board of 
Foreign Missions is asking for 1250 
workers during the first four years. 


The Board of Home wants 
more than 1400.” 

What is true of the Methodist Church 
is true in varying degrees of all the 
other great Christian communions. 

A tentative policy for recruiting has 
been drawn up and submitted to the 
field secretaries of the Student Depart- 


Missions 


ment. The policy in its tentative form 
has also been submitted to the State 
secretaries of the country and their 


comments and 
most helpful. 
While the final statement of the re- 
cruiting policy of the Student Depart- 
ment must wait until it is possible to 
secure the combined thought of larger 


suggestions have been 


groups of students and secretaries at 
our Summer Conferences and Sec- 
tional Summer Schools, it has been 


found necessary to move quickly along 
certain lines. 

1. Mr. W. H. Tinker has been se- 
cured to give his entire time to this 
subject during the remainder of the 
college year. This makes possible the 
close cooperation of our Student De- 
partment with the Interchurch World 


recruiting 
denomina- 


with the 
various 


Movement and 
programs of the 
tions. 

2. The formation of a life work guid- 
ance committee in every college and 
university. There ought to be upon the 
committee at least one able professor 
who will serve from year to year and 
study and plan with the students for 
the adequate handling of this important 
work. 

3. An immediate survey of our entire 
college and university field for the pur- 
pose of discovering: 

a. The names and addresses (col- 
lege and home) of all men in 
our colleges and _ universities 
who have definitely decided to 
give their lives to any one of 
the so-called Christian callings. 

b. The names and addresses (col- 
lege and home) of all the men 
who are most seriously con- 
sidering any one of the so-called 
Christian callings as a posstble 
life work. 

4. An earnest effort to secure the 
presentation in every college and uni- 
versity of at least three great themes: 

a. Principles that ought to govern 
in the choice of a life work. 

b. The claim of the Christian min- 
instry. 

c. The need of the 
overseas service. 

5. The attempt to secure large dele- 
gations of students for the various sum- 
mer student conferences. Very special 
attention is being given to the securing 
of the outstanding senior leaders, that 
the total influence of the summer con- 
ference may be theirs before they have 
finally settled the question of their life 
work. It is very important also from 
the standpoint of recruiting that at 
least one faculty man from each college 
and university should attend one of 
these summer student conferences. 

6. Cooperation with the Student 
Volunteer Movement in presenting the 
needs of medical missions to the in- 
ternes and nurses in many of the large 
hospitals of our land. This task is so 


Church for 


difficult that it may be necessary to 
continue it throughout the entire 
summer. 


7. The urging of Christian students 
to unite in very definite prayer that God 
may literally thrust forth laborers into 
His harvest. The importance of prayer 
in the accomplishment of this great re- 
cruiting task cannot be overstated. 

This is a day of large undertakings. 
Men are giving in sums literally un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. The ex- 
perience of the Methodist Centenary 
Movement warrants the belief that mil- 
lions of dollars will soon be at the dis- 
posal of the Christian Church. Can we 
be as sure of the dedication of life? 
This is the question that our college 
and university Associations must 
answer in the not distant future. 
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Editorials 


An Interpretation of Service 


‘THE streets of Palestine in Jesus’ 
day were often lined on either side 
with great numbers of diseased and 
ignorant and helpless folk, the dispos- 
sessed men and women of the land. 
They were not only unfortunate but 
they were sinners as well, to blame for 
their misery. God was punishing them 
for their sin,—so spoke and so thought 
the religious leaders of the day. It is,, 
therefore, not surprising that the good 
people of Nazareth were shocked and 
angered when Jesus declared that He 
had been chosen to preach and to min- 
ister to just this class of people. Even 
John the Baptist found it hard to un- 
derstand that the Messiah could spend 
His precious time in such a fashion. 

[t is difficult still for vast numbers of 
Christian people, after two thousand 
years of Christian history, to associate 
their Lord with these particular classes 
of people. We still attach so much 
guilt to the poor, the blind, the captive, 
and the ignorant, that men find it hard 
to think of them as brothers. 

God so loved the world and all men 
in it, according to Jesus, that He gave 
especial attention to all handicapped 
men. He does not call them names, 
even though they may deserve it. 

A conservative estimate based on the 
records of a number of states puts the 
death list of American industry at 25,- 
000 a year. The number of serious 1n- 
juries is estimated at all the way from 
half a million to two million a year. 
If we published a daily casualty list on 
a conservative estimate of 525,000 cas- 
ualties yearly, the list would average 
sixty-three killed and 1,264 injured 
every day. 

Furthermore, the employment is un- 
certain, the homes of workingmen are 
for the most part unhealthy, and their 
little children are exposed not only to 
sickness but often to forces of moral 
corruption which beggar description. 
Meanwhile, within a stone’s throw of 
their misery they see most lavish ex- 
penditure of wealth, with utter indiffer- 
ence apparently to the conditions un- 
der which they work and suffer and 
die. Ignorant they are, yes. Drunken 
often, yes. Violent, suspicious, foolish, 
yes; but human beings, nevertheless— 
brothers of ours in God's great family, 
infinitely more precious in His sight 
than all the wealth of the world. 

God so loves these men that He 
judges the character of all His pro- 
fessed followers by the service they 
have rendered to these unfortunate 
brothers of theirs. In fact, so interested 
was Jesus in these folks, even the bad 
ones that were shut up in the jails, 
that He said to His disciples: ‘“Inas- 
much as ye do it unto one of these, my 
brothers, even these least, ye do it unto 
me. These men and I are inseparable. 
If you slap them, you slap me. If you 
slander them, you slander me. If you 
starve them, you starve me. If you 
ignore them, you ignore me.” 

What a wholesome lesson for this 


hour, when the common folk of the 
world are moving restlessly but eager- 
ly for greater liberty and safety and 
comfort. They may be moving blindly 
and foolishly and causing untold dam- 
age, but let us never forget that for 
centuries they have belonged to the dis- 
possessed class, that Jesus loved espe- 
cially. Our treatment of them is the 
acid test of our love of Him. 

What type of service, then, shall we 
promote among these brothers of ours, 
we college men, members of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion? Shall it be the “hand-me-out” or 
the “hand-me-down,” the patronizing 
form of service that makes it clearly 
understood that you intend to keep 
these fellows in their place? 30oker 
Washington once said that if you want 
to keep a man in the ditch, you must 
stay there with him. Any attempt sim- 
ply to keep a man in his place will little 
by little cause him to sink below it. 
No man can remain stationary. 

Jesus was constantly raising men, 
curing them so radically that there was 
no limit to their possibilities. He 
served in the sense of sharing all the 
riches of His Father with these broth- 
ers of His. Give to service the inter- 
pretation of sharing and you think of 
a transaction between partners or 
brothers. There is a vital, personal 
tone to it. You are not thinking in 
terms of “dagos,” or Negroes, or shee- 
nies, but in terms of “fellow heirs.” 
Service, then, interpreted in the light 
of Jesus’ teachings, is simply the shar- 
ing with my brother all that our com- 
mon Father has given. It is bringing 
forth the best robe and putting it on 
the prodigal that he may not doubt his 
Father's love. 

This is not an easy task. It involves 
a thorough study of our whole eco- 
nomic and social life, coupled with a 
fearless resolve not only to minister to 
the immediate needs of all unfortunate 
peoples but to remove as completely as 
possible the physical as well as the 
spiritual causes of their misery. No 
less a goal will satisfy our Lord, and 
any service that does not lead toward 
these great aims is unworthy of our 
serious consideration. Service in this 
sense means complete rehabilitation, 
the sharing of our blessings with all of 
our fellows. 

God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son for no less a 
task than this. In these post-war days, 
when poverty and disease and suspicion 
and hatred are abroad in all lands and 
when the heavy load of industry is 
bound inevitably to weigh most heavily 
upon the hand-workers of the world, it 
is high time, is it not, that we ceased 
calling each other names and devoted 
our attention with something of Jesus’ 
intensity to that group of handicapped 
men and women who have so little and 
who need so much, that we may share 
with them generously our money and 
our skill, our knowledge and our love, 
our hope and our faith. Such service 
and only such will heal the wounds that 
have already been made, and ultimately 
bind together in one great brotherhood 


this world of men. W. H. T. 


Summer Activity 


| O you remember that summer when 

as a sub-freshman you looked for- 
ward to entering college? Perhaps 
your imagination was fed by the ac- 
counts of college life from some chum 
who had preceded you by a year or two. 
Or perhaps there was no one to give 
you glimpses of what college life was 
like and your imagination drew its own 
pictures of the hazings and other dan- 
gerous adventures which awaited you. 

Did you get a “Freshman Bible?” 
How tangible a witness that was of the 
reality of your imaginations! You were 
thrilled by the songs which it contained 
and duly impressed by the mysterious 
list of clubs, organizations, fraternities, 
and customs. Above all, perhaps, you 
felt that here was an association of 
friendly fellows reaching out their 
hand to you, and if you also received a 
letter from one of the officers or mem- 
bers of the association, you felt doubly 
sure that you were not to be without 
friends. 

What is your Association going to do 
for the men who are entering this fall ? 

Walter T. Diack, the Metropolitan 
Secretary of New York City, strikes a 
responsive chord in all of us when he 
says, “I remember receiving such a let- 
ter from the President of the student 
Association at Williams during the 
summer before my entrance there as a 
freshman, and I felt from that day that 
I was enlisted in the Association work 
of the institution. The best work that 
a student or local Association can do is 
on the friendship basis. There are few 
times in a man’s life when he needs 
friendship and help more than in the 
week when he enters college.” 

In recent years our student Associa- 
tions have come more and more to see 
the truth of Mr. Diack’s statement, that 
the best work of an Association is done 
on the friendship basis. Shall we not 
plan to have the friendship of the Asso- 
ciation reach out this summer to every 
man who is looking forward to entering 
college this fall? Surely we can bring 
him a word of encouragement that will 
strengthen his purpose to enter college 
to seek only the best things. 

A summer activity that has developed 
more recently is the fall conference pre- 
ceding the opening of college. We are 
glad to print elsewhere some expres- 
sions from men who have attended such 
conferences. Two great reasons for 
this gathering seem to be emphasized. 
In the first place, men who have been 
absorbed in various activities during 
the summer months need to have 
brought into strong relief again the 
program of the Association and their 
individual responsibilities. Second, and 
perhaps even more valuable, is its con- 
tribution toward the esprit de corps 
within the Association cabinet. Noth- 
ing helps one to do his share in the 
Association program .so much as the 
close fellowship with others of the cabi- 
net. Surely every member of next 
year’s cabinet will covet the opportu- 
nity for strengthening this fellowship 
found in attending such a fall retreat. 

E. H. K. 








The Social Service Committee 
a Peril or an Opportunity ? 
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other life relations 

If it helps men to dedicate all their 
lives and fortunes to the complete ob 
literation of 


unnecessal 


poverty, 
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lf it helps men to see that social re- 
adjustment begins “at home.” 

If students are led to create on their 
own campus the social 
spirit worthy of being 
the natior 

If it brings to students the challeng« 
to find their immediate responsibilities 
as Christian citizens in making the col- 
lege town really Christian. 

The task, therefore, is to take our 
social task desperately in earnest. The 
securing of a Christian social point of 
view and the hammering out of social 
convictions is the chief need. Thus 
study and thinking, repentance and 
prayer comes first in the student Asso- 
ciation’s program. Immediate service 
means and for all an 
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News and Views 


During the past six weeks there has 


series of train- 


been an impressive 
ing conferences for 
newly elected officers 
Getting Set in different states 
across the nation. In 
most states the at- 
tendance this year has not been lim- 


ited, as was sometimes the case in 
former simply to the newly 
elected presidents. From information at 
hand, it would seem that such Officers’ 
raining Conferences had been held in 
no less than twenty-six different states. 
In nearly every case every Association 
within the state was represented either 
by the new president himself or by 
some other members of the new cabi- 
net. The value of these training con- 
ferences for the new officers immedi- 
ately after their election is incalculable. 
\ few years agd it was felt that such 


yca®rs, 


conferences interfered with the sum- 
mer conference; it now seems clear 
that such conferences, properly con- 


ducted, increase the interest in the sum- 
mer conference. 


Plans were projected at a recent na- 
tional conference of the British Move- 


ment for an increase 

in the staff of secre- 

deration . . 

Federatic taries and a policy ot 
Advance 


expansion which will 

require a trebling of 
the budget. Reports from other move- 
ments indicate that this spirit of cour- 
age and faith is strong throughout the 
Federation. The coming summer con- 
ferences should witness the same spirit 
breaking out in our own movement, if 
we are to be worthy of the fellowship 
with Christian students of other na- 
tions. 





ONE NIGHT LAST FALL SEVEN MEN OF THE UNION COLLEGE ASSOCIATION LEAD A 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING IN A CITY CHURCH. 


ESTABLISHING A GOSPEL TEAM 


THIS GAVE THEM THE IDEA OF 


THEY SOON FOUND PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITIES, 


AND THE SUCCESS OF THEIR WORK MADE THEM INCREASINGLY IN DEMAND. DURING 
THE WINTER NO LESS THAN FIFTY PEOPLE HAVE ACCEPTED CHRIST IN THEIR 


MEETINGS 


ONE OF THE CHURCHES WHICH THEY VISITED RECENTLY ADDED FIFTY 


NEW MEMBERS TO ITS ROLL AS A RESULT OF THIS TEAM'S VISIT 


10 


he reasons for secretaries who are 

to be in the colleges next year securing 

all possible training 
Secretaries for their tasks are 
Summer evident. The new con- 
ditions facing most of 
our Associations call 
for more than usual planning and prep- 
aration [If the employed secretary 
purposes to make his life during the 
next year contribute toward a real ad- 
vance in the Christian movement on 
our campuses he will keenly feel the 
need of not only personal preparation 
but fellowship and counsel with his fel- 
low secretaries. 

While there were many obvious rea- 
sons for having one national school this 
summer, it now seems almost impos- 
sible to do this in view of the fact that 
the International Convention, and pos- 
sibly the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion, will come next autumn and win- 
ter. Therefore it is probable that in 
several of the sections of the country, 
surcly in the South, the Middle West, 
the East, and the Southwest, there will 
be either schools or conferences where 
from different institutions 
can share experiences and convictions. 


Training 


secretaries 


The leaders of the Student Associa- 
tion work who are concerned about a 
Christian solution of 
the social problem are 
particularly inter- 
ested in the recent 
news concerning the 
Industrial Parliament in England. It 
will be recalled that a threatening strike 
was avoided by Lloyd George’s govern- 
ment calling a conference in which 
employees and employers were repre- 
sented by officially appointed delegates. 
This conference met for three weeks in 
the Parliament building and the con- 
clusions which were unanimously 
agreed to mark an epoch not only in 
the industrial life of England, but if we 
mistake not in the industrial life of the 
world. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is within its dis- 
tinctive field when it recommends to 
student secretaries and professors who 
are in sympathy with the aims of the 
Student Association that they should 
inform themselves thoroughly concern- 
ing this significant movement. It is 
fortunate that the report of this Parli- 
ament is available in a special edition 
of the Survey under date of May 3. 


Agreements Be- 
tween Capital 
and Labor 


A Contest Open to American 
Students 

The Walker Trust of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, invites essays on 
“Spiritual Regeneration as the Basis of 
World Reconstruction.” The following 
1 izes are offered for the most widely 
helpful essays: 

1. Students’ prizes—4 prizes £25 each, 
one of which is open to students of 
the United States. 

2. Open prize of £200—open to any one 

in any part of the world. 

It is suggested that the length of the 
essay be from 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
Further information will gladly be given 
by the Student Department, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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A Student’s Note Book 


\ THILE we are being encouraged by 
the signs of a new attitude toward 
athletics and physical training in our 
American colleges, it would not be fit- 
ting to pass without notice the retire- 
ment of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, who 
for forty years has served as Director 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium at Har- 
vard. Dr. Sargent was a pioneer in the 
movement which now is gaining such 
momentum. He has been a teacher of 
teachers, and there are few com- 
munities into which his influence has 
not reached. It is a long time since 
Dr. Sargent first advocated com- 
pulsory physical training in Harvard 
and urged that this subject be placed 
on the same _ footing with other 
branches of the curriculum. Now on 
the eve of his retiring this policy seems 
assured of adoption. It is interesting 
to note that Dr. Sargent is the inventor 
of modern gymnasium apparatus 
* * taal 
NCE in a while one runs across a 
book which strikes him hard per- 
sonally. The experience is disturbing. 
It is possible to imagine how some of 
the early converts to Christianity must 
have felt when they first came upon the 
New Testament. Something of the 
same feeling came to me when I first 
read “Personal Economy and Social 
Reform,” a little book published by 
Association Press. 

From the literary point of view it is 
not a wonderful book, it does not con- 
tain any brilliant new philosophy; but 
it made quite a number of us change 
our habits of thought and, more seri- 
ously, some of our habits of life. 

On turning over its pages again, I 
feel convinced that this book is still 
useful. Some day someone will write 
a great book on the same theme, and 
we can dispense with this little volume. 
In the meantime it is a very good dis- 
cipline for Christian men. 


The Fall Setting-up Conference 


N recent years a number of Associa- 

tions have tried the plan of bringing 
back for a three-days’ conference before 
the opening of college the members of the 
cabinet upon whom rests the responsibil- 
ity for the Association program during the 
ensuing weeks. To those Associations 
which have not tried this, it may be of in- 
terest to read the testimony from some 
who have participated in such conferences. 
This testimony is so unanimous and con- 
clusive that many Associations will un- 
doubtedly hold such retreats this fall. 

“The reason why I believe so strongly in 
the value of pre-terminal conferences is be- 
cause I owe so much to them myself. Over 
and over again one has found the very 
spring of power for the year’s work in two 
or three days’ quiet conference with a 
small group of men upon whom the main 
responsibility for the year’s work rested. 
Some of my best memories go back to such 
times, not a great deal of talking and 
planning, but must quiet time and a good 
deal of corporate prayer. If work is to go 
deep I believe very strongly that it must 
rest on the kind of preparation that comes 
from small conferences or retreats like this. 

Pror. S. H. Hooke. 

University of Toronto. 

Do I believe in local Association Cabinets 
coming back three days early in the fall 
for a period of conference and prayer to- 
gether upon the year’s work? 


“Which being interpreted means,"’ do I 
believe in preparedness? Of course I do! 
Our Amherst College Christian Association 
was never so efficient, sane, and active in 
her history, as the two years when the 
graduate past, present, and 
elect put their heads together in consulta- 
tion with the cabinet upon the problems 
of the year’s work What happened as a 
result? Each man present came to under- 
stand the work of the Association, depart- 
ment by department. We pooled our ideas, 
indulged in constructive criticism, shared 
responsibility, combined forces, and worked 
out a consistent program for the year 
that prevented conflict and reduplication 

Tueopore A, GREENE 


secretaries, 


I have found it impossible to find a quiet 
time for prayer and conference during the 
opening days of college. And because it is 
in such a quiet time of prayer that God 
will show what the program of the year 
should be and where the chief emphasis 
should be placed, I believe the fall confer- 
ence invaluable 

Furthermore, such a conference, prefer- 
ably held away from the college, gives a 
united purpose which is lacking if these 
same students come back direct from their 
homes, one by one 

Such a conference at the opening of the 
school year means for a College Associa- 
tion throughout that year what the Morn- 
ing Watch at the start of a day means for 
the Christian throughout that day. 

C. S. CAamMpBe.t 

It is more imperative this year than ever 
before because of the fact that our Asso- 
ciation ranks have been so depleted by the 
War that men are especially in need of 
the training they will receive. 

During the summer months the minds 
of the men have been diverted to a great 
many things and tasks, so that it is wise 
to have such a season together for the pur- 
pose of bringing them back to the Asso- 
ciation atmosphere 

Finally, I think that one of our greatest 
needs is for an Association morale or 
esprit de corps and I know of nothing 
which will go further to produce this spirit 
than a fall retreat 

R. H. Garner 

It gives the Association a running start 
and a new purpose I sincerely believe 
that every elected officer and committee 
chairman should take time to return to 
the campus before the opening of the 
semester, and unless he is willing to do so 
outstanding results cannot be expected. 

E. A. Fripei 

Both as a local and traveling college As- 
sociation secretary I have experienced the 
great worth of the fall cabinet training con- 
ference. I advocate it for the following 
reasons: 

1. It centers the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of the cabinet on the cause represented by 
the Association and not simply on methods. 

2. It forces united study of the moral and 
religious needs of my college and lends to 
the adoption of a program to meet these 
revealed needs. 

3. It makes possible the largest use of 
summer conference experiences in shaping 
the whole program of the Association. 

4. It makes at the start of the year a 
fighting team out of the leadership rather 
than a collection of individual players of 
varying brilliance. Real unity in cabinet 
action is difficult if not impossible on the 
basis of the hurried cabinet meetings on 
the campus 

5. Its fellowship in thought, discussion 
and prayer vitalizes tremendously’ the 
spiritual life of the cabinet as a whole and 
as individuals. Crarence P. SHEDp. 


The Essay Contest 


It will be remembered that in Decem- 
ber an announcement was made to the 
different college and school Associations 
and through the religious press of the 
prizes awarded for the best essay on “The 
Significance of the Foreign Missionary 
Enterprise in Making the New World.” 
In this contest 187 essays were submitted 
in the following classes: Class I.—Col- 
lege and University Students, 141; Class 
I1I.—Graduate School Students, 15; Class 


I1I].—Preparatory and High Schools, 31. 
The judges of the contest, who were Pro- 
fessor D. J. Fleming, Rev. William P. 
Schell, and Rev. S. M. Zwemer, have 
made the following announcement: 

Each of the judges read all of the es- 
says. Their decision is as follows: 


. 


Class I. 

Ist Prize, $300—Oswald Goulter, Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla. 

2nd Prize, $200—David E. Owen, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 


Class II. 
Ist Prize, $200—Walter A. Scholter, 
New Brunswick Theol. Semi., New 


Brunswick, N. J. 
2nd Prize $100—David N. Beach, Jr., 
Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Maine. 
Class III. 


Ist Prize, $200—George C. Frey, 
Ewing Hall, Lexington, Ky. 
2nd Prize, $100.—Raymond Carey, 


Peabody High School, Kan. 

Honorable Mention—F. Cantrell, Pre- 
paratory Department, Milligan Col 
lege, Tenn. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all 
of the essayists refer to the War, the 
downfall of militarism and autocracy, the 
ushering in of the era of democracy, the 
League of Nations, and the necessity of 
Christianity to give a soul, or spirit, to the 
League of Nations. They also dwell upon 
brotherhood as the fundamental issue in 
the new world, and upon the power of 
Christianity as revealed in the life and 
teaching and service of the missionaries 
to make possible that brotherhood. 

The essays submitted by the Prepara- 
tory and High School students showed un- 
usual thoughtfulness and ability. Strange 
as it may seem, both the Preparatory and 
College students surpassed the Graduates 
in spelling and in grammar. 

A number of the essays in each class, 
while exceedingly interesting and well 
written, had little or nothing to do with 
the topic. For example, some of the es- 
sayists understood fairly well the mean- 
ing and character of the new world, but 
they had no conception of foreign mis- 
sions in its relation to the making of 
that new world. Other essayists had a 
thorough knowledge and grasp of foreign 
missions, but did not seem to be able to 
apply the influence of foreign missions to 
the new world. They told what missions 
have done, but gave no interpretation of 
their significance. Some of the essayists 
took the liberty of writing upon other 
subjects than upon “The Significance of 
Foreign Missions in Making a New 
World.” Often as much as one-fourth or 
even one-half of an essay, notwithstand- 
ing the pressing limitation as to length, 
would be given to introduction on the 
War, or the League of Nations or on de- 
mocracy, that did little to forward the 
development of the actual theme. 

Many of the essayists, while giving evi- 
dence of possessing more or less knowl- 
edge on the subject of foreign missions, 
gave little evidence of any conviction on 
the subject. Many others, however, drove 
their arguments home with real eloquence 
and power. 

Some of the essays have had to be 
ruled out of the contest because of their 
length. The length specified approxi- 
mately 1,000 words; but several essays 
ran away beyond 2,000. 

The essays are of a higher type than 
might have been expected and _ the 
thoughts expressed by the essayist would 
seem to indicate that the present genera- 
tion of students is giving earnest thought 
to the serious problems of the present day 
and the years that lie just before us. 
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THE JANITORS’ CLUB AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Helpful Community Service 


1)! RING 
at the University of North Carolina 
had no time for community service. 
Without this help the Negro Night School 
and “The Colored Y. M. C. A.” did 
not carry on, and only one of the Negro 
Sunday schools kept running on its own 
initiative and enthusiasm 

With the return of old college condi- 
tions and freedom for the students, the 
work in the communities was resumed. 
In groups of threes the students went out 


Ses S. A. T. C. the students 


to the various country Sunday school 
communities the first Sunday in the year, 
“rounded up” the people of these com- 


munities, and began work again in earn- 
est. Under the leadership of two cabinet 


men an even bigger program than ever 


before attempted has been begun. Sun- 
day schools are only one phase of the 
work of this Rural Department of the 


Association. At present the chairmen of 
the Sunday schools are interesting the 
people in getting up plays. Each Sunday 
school is to do this at its own school. In 
May there is to be a county play given by 
the best actors from each Sunday school, 
the play to be staged on the university 
campus. It is hoped in this way to bring 
together the people of all the commun- 


ities. The Association plans, also, to or- 
ganize on a firmer basis boys’ clubs, girls’ 
clubs, singing bees, and other activities 


Work in the 


been resumed. 


Negro district has also 
At present the Negroes and 
a group of interested students are trying 
to raise enough funds to build a Negro 
Community Building, to contain a large 
room for Negro night school, a room for 
a girls’ sewing circle, and a Y. M. 
section. At present night school is being 
conducted in one of the Negro churches 
three times a week. The Negro Janitors’ 
lub meets in the Y. M. C. A. secretary's 
room every Sunday morning for a dis- 
cussion and devotional exercises. 


W. R. WuwnNscu. 


New England Wide Awake 


fy has been of particular significance to 
note the interest in the financial part 
of the World Fellowship Program in the 
New England colleges, when one consid 
ers that, in a great majority of these col- 
leges, no missionary finance projects have 
ever before been considered. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute put 
through a campaign for $500 to be used 
in the Jaro Industrial School in the Phil- 
ippine Islands for scholarships, especially 
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tor technical students who may later see 
their way to coming to Worcester. Har- 
land Stuart, the present Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute Secretary, is to go to this 
school this summer. 

Williams has set aside $750 for their 
work in Canton Christian College. In ad- 
dition to their usual gift, through the du- 
plex envelope system, of approximately 
$700, Wesleyan is projecting a new and 
enlarged scheme of support for the West 

hina Union University. Yale put through 
. April its undergraduate campaign for 

Yale-in-China and secured $1,500. Har- 
vard has $1,500 set aside for a new enter- 
prise, probably in Turkey. In addition the 
old Harvard Mission is being re-estab- 
lished and will launch out on a new pro- 
gram in the fall. 


Dartmouth is undertaking the Dart- 
mouth-in-Turkey idea, planning to operate 
in Van, Turkey, and to send out Dart- 
mouth men as well as money. Bates is 
linked with the Association work in Han- 
kow, China, through Wayne Jordan, who 
has just arrived in this country. 

University of Maine has gone on record 
as pledged to the support of a campaign 
for International College, Smyrna, next 
fall. Norwich University has raised this 
year $175 for relief work in Armenia, 
where four of their undergraduates are 
at work, and will next year undertake 
support of more permanent work in the 
same locality. It is expected that the va- 
rious departments of Boston University 
will unite in a drive for Nanking Univer- 
sity, China. Vice-President Williams, of 
Nanking, recently conferred with the Bos- 
ton University leaders and it only remains 
for final plans to be worked out. Dean 
Kulp, of Brown, is expected home from 
his imteresting social work in Shanghai 
during the summer, and Brown is pledged 
to the launching of a campaign in his be- 
half during next year. 

For 
nected 


some time Trinity has been con- 
personally with Boone College, 
— Trinity men have taught in the 
college and Chinese graduates have stud- 
ied < “Trinity. Plans are being considered 
by which this cooperation shall be ex- 
pressed in more tangible form through a 
finance project. 

\mherst has a most interesting proposal 
which cannot yet be outlined in detail. A 
relationship with Doshisha University in 
Japan, founded by Neesima, an Amherst 
graduate, will, it is hoped, be strengthened 
through the sending of Amherst men each 
year, backed by adequate financial sup- 
port 


Dr. Francis at University of 
GOT those meetings 


California 
| than I have out of a year of going 


more out of 

to church, and my dad’s a minister. That 
third meeting was the best I’ve ever heard. 
I wrote home about the meetings. I guess 
they'll be some surprised. They never 
heard me talk much about religion.” Thus 
spoke one student after James A. Francis 
spent four days with us at the University 
of California in April. 

When a man comes into a university 
and leaves such an impression among men 
just the ordinary men of the campus 
absorbed in university activities and not 
counting the Christian program as a very 
heavy campus asset, that man has per 

formed genuine service. 

You know we are very careful these 
days. We can’t have So and So speak or 
our campus. He might not scorch Bolshe 
vism or he might talk Christianity as a 
personal power. So policy and precedent 
both said we shouldn't have a series of 
Christian addresses on the campus this 
year. The only thing to do was to have 
them off the campus in our own building. 
We could accommodate only five hundred 
men, so our problem was to get the five 
hundred men we wanted and obtain as 
many other contacts as possible. We fig 
ured the only way to get those men there 
was to ask them individually, personally, 
and so we made up the list and started in. 

We always interviewed the man about 
the coming Francis meetings, told him 
about Doctor Francis’s manner and expe 
rience, and then asked his personal co- 
operation in the series by coming himself 
and being “for them.” About three hun- 
dred men were interviewed. Many of 
them hadn't been in the building since the 
Freshmen Mixers or since S. A. T. C., 
and Flu quarantine, when the “Y” was the 
only place to go, but two hundred and fifty 
said they “would be there” and would 
boost in their house or with their team. 
Many couldn’t come to every meeting, but 
all came to some of the meetings. With 
daily publicity, cards every day to each 
man on the list, a letter to the church 
prefe rence men from the Association, an- 
other letter from the pastors, and personal 
publicity by the committee, 500 men left 
their studies, or their loafing time, the 
hour after dinner, seven to eight, and 
came back down to the campus and over 
to Stiles Hall. 

The first might Doctor Francis told of 
the meaning of the War to America today, 
and the succeeding three addresses 
upon the meanings of Christianity. 

The third meeting started out to be an 
address upon “What Value Has Chris- 
tianity to Men Today?” but the meeting 
was soon a seminar, or an open forum, 
where many talked and under the deft 
guidance of the leader they not only talked 
but arrived somewhere. It was a shock to 
me, for Doctor Francis had said to me the 
first day, “Well, what are these meetings 
for? Are you after statistics?” and I told 
him, “No, we are after some men with a 
clearer understanding and a deeper appre- 
ciation of Christianity. The way you get 
at it, is up to you.” And he just said, “All 


were 


right,” and that is all I knew about what 
he would do. Maybe he didnt know 
either. 


I wondered what this man would do. I 
had been outside “shooing” some unfortu- 
nate latecomers around to a _ side-door, 
where they could be thankful for a chance 
to stand up and look in. Then I stopped 
just in time to hear Doctor Francis say, 
“If Christianity is any good, it helps you 
to do things today and yesterday. Not just 
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what it may do for you tomorrow, or for 
some other man—if it can’t help you to- 
day, let’s have none of it. Let’s hear some 
of you men. Does Christianity mean any- 
thing practical to you?” and I said to my- 
self, “The game is off. He’s mixed his sig- 
nals on that play. Some of our sturdy 
standard bearers in the parade will wave 
the banner on high, but the men we wart 
will kiss this thing good-by.” 

It was shock, but I 
In thirty seconds each, 
right to the question. Then this question 
came: “Some of you men who arent 
church members believe in the message of 


Christianity—what is it to you today? Let 


was fooled. 
some men held 


some 


every man who belongs to a church keep 
quiet.” And then some more men talked. 
Well, 1 suppose it was a testimony meet- 


ing, but you know we don’t have those in 
universities now, so I guess it was a semi- 
nar, where men and leader discussed ques- 
tion and problem and answer informally 
and freely together. And then I said, 
wonder if they'll come back?” And the 
next night we had but thirty minutes, but 
the room was full again to hear of the 
mystical relationship of God and Christ 
with men. 
We are 


sometimes 


almost ready to admit that 
university men don’t need a 
three-ring circus and a parade to get them 
to hear a straight message on what Chris- 
tianity can offer them, if it is without 
camouflage and practical and alive. 

I cannot help but think of that man who 
said, “I wrote home to the folks—I guess 
they'll be some surprised, they never heard 
me talk much about religion. 


E. L. DeveNnvporr. 


Industrial Service at Yale 


NDUSTRIAL Work,” as it is 


gen- 


erally called among Yale students, 
has proven one of the popular college 
activities. The first foundations of this 
work were laid in 1908 when Professor 


J. W. Roe and Fred H. Rindge of the 
Industrial Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee got a group of Yale 
men interested. The original idea was to 
serve foreign and American working men 
and boys, and at the same time give the 
students, especially the engineers, first- 
hand knowledge of the industrial and so- 
cial conditions of working men. I under- 
stand it is now quite generally adopted 
part of the Christian Association 
program in the universities throughout 
the country. 
Chis year the 


as a 


work at Yale began in 
January after the military uniforms were 
laid aside and the various pre-war activi- 
ties resumed. Mr. Rindge visited New 
Haven to conduct a carefully planned 
drive in the University for volunteers. 

Under the leadership of university 
men, classes of foreigners in English, ele- 


mentary and advanced, and civics have 
been started in the factories and com- 
munity centers of the city. A normal 


class, in which inexperienced students are 
taught the methods of instructing for- 


eigners, is held under the leadership of 

Adler and S. T. Crossman, Industrial 
Secretaries of the New Haven Y. M. 
C. A. These students are placed on the 


reserve list of teachers and called upon to 
teach as new classes are organized. There 
is the finest spirit of cooperation between 
the city and student Associations, with 
pront » both. 

ys. r was recently held for the lead- 
ers of This so-called “experi- 
ence meeting” proved valuable in that it 
not only got the leaders together social- 
ly, but furnished a means of discussing 


classes. 





MERCER UNIVERSITY STUDENTS DIRECT THE PLAY OF NEWSBOYS 


the difficulties and successes that had 
arisen. 

The number of Yale men who have 
been given definite jobs are as follows: 
Practical Talks ... ; 8 
Athletic Events ..... re 
Social Work .. ; 31 
Educational ........ — Rinale 53 
Supervision .. ee 
OO ee ey 30 

152 


It is fair to say that the results of this 
movement have exceeded all expectations 
from the standpoint of Christian service 
and also from the standpoint of reaction 
upon the students themselves, who have 
gained a sympathy and ability to handle 
men which has meant much to them in 
their work after leaving college. Indus- 
trial service is now a vital part of the 
program of the Yale Association. 


(SEORGE STEWART, JR. 


Our Service Program 


\ SIMPLE card was filled out by every 
fX\ student at Mercer University one 
morning at chapel just after the Christ- 
mas holidays. Practically every one put 
a cross by the side of one or more of the 
types of service given on the card. 

With this card as a basis I might as well 
take the types of service mentioned. 

Sunday school Personally I visited 
Sunday schools and churches and missions 
in the city, noting the needs for assistance. 
[ acted as substitute teacher at times, to 
show our willingness to help. Then a tact- 
ful suggestion was made to the superin- 
tendent or the pastor that we might be 
able to furnish regular teachers from the 
student body of Mercer. They always 
gladly accepted. 

Athletics: Recognizing that well direct- 
ed and supervised play will go a long way 
in helping to make character in boys, we 
sought to find a contact with the neglected 
boys of the city. After consultation with 
the judge of the Juvenile Court we 
concluded that the newsboys and mes- 
sengers were the who needed us 
most. So we began. Every afternoon at 
three o’clock boys begin to gather around 
the Macon News printshop to wait for the 
afternoon's paper to come from the press. 
There they usually spend their time in 
smutty jokes, vulgar talk, and smoking. 
My first afternoon I purposely seemed to 


ones 


come upon them by chance and began to 
play with them. Soon forty-five minutes 
had passed, the paper was off the press, 
and we had to quit. The boys heartily 
urged me to come again, so the wav was 


opened for that type of service. Contests, 
racing, jumping, volley ball, and other 
types of mass athletics are used by stu- 


dents who direct and play with them. 
Clubs: The City Y. M. C. A. 
looks out for the more fortunate boys. 
So our field here is among the slums and 
cotton-mill people. Our approach to them 
was through the motion picture—carrying 
two educational reels. Of course this “got” 
them. Then it was easy for them to see 
that we wanted to help them, so a club 
under our leadership was very welcome. 
Occasionally they come to our campus at 
off times to use our gymnasium and equip- 
ment. One student has night educational 
classes among the older boys, from four- 
teen to eighteen. 

Negroes: My approach to the 
race was through the War Camp Commu- 
nity Service at the colored soldiers’ club, 
by way of the motion picture. In talking 
over the race problems, the leaders here 
agree that the best service we can render 
is education along lines of health, sanita- 
tion, and hygiene. I am now endeavoring 
to secure motion-picture film along these 
lines. Early in the year securing a Negro 
quartet to sing for us one evening here 
on the campus helped our approach to the 
task considerably. 

Orphans: The orphans’ homes 
reached through their managers. 
interested visit was first made 
services offered. Some Sunday 
teaching is done and movies shown. 

mm te. bs 


tional college, 
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This being a denomina- 
our students naturally link 
up with the young people’s societies of the 
city. A Mercer student is president of the 
Young People’s Union in our 
church. 

Prisoners: Permission was secured from 
the county jailer to hold religious services 
each Wednesday afternoon with the in- 
mates. At the county convict camp, where 
our road-builders, white and black, live, 
movies were first shown: then magazines, 
writing material, and tracts were carried. 
Many personal heart-to-heart talks are 
held with the men in chains and stripes 

Occasional trips are made to the Old 
People’s Home of the county, with appro- 
priate movies and songs. These are very, 
very highly appreciated by the old people. 

This is a brief and rapid survey of most 
of our work. We have merely ~. touch- 
ing the borderland; so much to be done 
and so few human agencies tackling it. If 
this work is continued, enlarged, and culti- 
vated, Mercer University can be the most 
vital factor in the city of Macon from 
every standpoint which concerns the wel- 
fare of its citizens. H. N. Massey. 
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A Deputation Team of Foreign 
Students 


N all-star team of five foreigners, con 
LA sisting of a red-headed Mexican, a hu 
morous Chinaman, and a unique trio from 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippine Islands, 
have just completed a tour through the 
colleges in southern California. 

This was not a circus but a quintet ot 
men who represented one-half of the pop 
ulation of the world, ringing out a clarion 
call on the general theme of “The Call of 
Christ and My Country.” The team was 
picked from the 241 foreign men students 
representing seventeen nationalities now 
studying in the University of California, 
and was under the personal management 
of Harry O. Anderson, Foreign Student 
Secretary of the Association. 

The trip was made entirely by auto, 
which left Oakland early on Friday morn 
ing, and arrived at Fresno by nightfall 
Leaving Fresno early the second morning, 
the auto crossed the length of the San 
Joaquin Valley by noon, In the afternoon 
the auto spiraled through the beautiful 
Tejon Pass, and over the fifty-five miles 
of snow-covered mountains. It was late 
Saturday night before the mud-splashed, 
journey-tired party put up in Los Angeles 
for a good night's rest 

Early Sunday morning the team was in 
shape for the busy itinerary just ahead, 
which included, besides five churches, the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Throop 
College of Technology, Pasadena, Po 
mona College, Redlands University, Uni 
versity of Southern California, Pomona, 
Occidental College, and Whittier College. 

Mr. Jue, of China, emphasized with elo 
the present rejuvenation of China, 
the friendship that exists between his 
country and America, and the pitiful con 
dition of his countrymen at home. “We 
need more Christian churches, schools, 
ind colleges. America is so revered and 
loved in my native land that all Americans 
are welcomed in any part.” 
is the most receptive country in 


juen 


‘Korea 


the Orient to Christianity and its good in 
nuence, said Mr Whang, oO! Korea 
Evangelize Korea, and you will have 
evangelized the keystone of all Asia 
Korea aspires for treedom and we are 


looking to America and to her Christian 
tatesman President to help us realize our 


opes. America only can do it and the 
prayer of my people is, “O lead us, Uncle 
sam. and bless us. God.’ 


nation in the Orient which 
American ideals 
steadfast for 


There is no 
is been so receptive to 
nd which has 
American principles as the Philippine Is 
lands,” said Mr. Ruiz. “Her material 
progress in the last twenty years has been 


stood sO 


marvelous \merica as a nation has done 
ill she can do for her people, but th 
Philippine Islands stand with no 
moral foundation. That is the great need 
1f my people, and we are looking to 
American men and women to give us the 
moral want, that of Christian 


t 
y 


today 


basis we 


Sixty-eight years ago Japan, a hermit 
nation, was awakened to a world of prog- 
ress and civilization. She owes her start 
to good old Uncle Sam,” said Mr. Taga- 
shira But the percentage of Christians 

very, very small. We must have Chris 
tian principles in our commercial and in 
ternational relations. Japan is very influ 
ential among the Oriental nations. If she 
wrong the Orient is bound to be 
affected.” 

Mr. Sein, of Mexico, speaking 
Latin-American countries, said: “The true 
democratic spirit of America has in many 
cases been misrepresented by some Amer 


yoes 


for the 
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INTERNATIONAL DEPUTATION TEAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT 
MARRIAGE SEIN 
TOM ROW 


(MEXICO) 


LEOPOLDO TEODOSIO RUIZ 
CHIYOKICHI JOSEPH 
KWONG SHUE JUE (CHINA), HARRY O 


TOP 
(PHILIPPINES), HERBERT 
TAGASHIRA (JAPAN) BOT 

ANDERSON, MGR., (AMERI- 


CAN), GEORGE CHIN WHANG (KOREA) 


icans who have lived in my country. The 
misunderstanding must be cleared away. 
Let more American Christian men and 
women learn to love their South American 
neighbors and the world will see a west 
ern hemisphere united in its ideals. We 
need Christian churches, colleges, hospit- 
als, gymnasiums, vocational schools, and 
college men and women with the spirit of 
Christian service. Sixty per cent of my 
people are illiterate ana yet the first uni- 
versity and printing press were established 
in Mexico hundred years before the 
founded in the United 
States. Why is it that Mexico is such a 
backward nation today? The reason is 
that Mexico has been kept in superstition, 
while the Pilgrim Fathers who came to 
your rocky New England shores brought 
with them the open Bible, which is the 
keynote of your advancement.” 

Everywhere the men were cordially re- 
ceived and made a deep impression. The 
speakers were all agreed that the one hope 
for their own countries as for the world 
is Jesus Christ. They appealed to the vir 
ile Christian men and women to come and 
help them give their fellow countrymen 
the light of Christian truth and the bless 
ings of Christian living. 


first one was 


The League of Nations in 
Operation 


7. R. CHAIRMAN,” interrupted a 

stocky student who first saw the 
hight near Mt. Ararat, “I have a challenge 
to make. There are seven nationalities 
represented at my table: China, Japan, 
Chile, Russia, the Philippines, Greece, and 
Armenia.” 

“My table can beat that,” retorted a 
French student rising at the other end of 
the room. “We have here students from 
Iceland, India, Greece, Syria, Holland, 
China, Japan, and France.” 

“The prize should rather be awarded to 
my table,” exclaimed a Cuban, “with its 
nine nationalities: Sweden, Venezuela, 
Denmark, Korea, Siam, Liberia, Persia, 
Hungary, and Cuba.” 

The chairman brought the contest to a 


conclusion by announcing that five stu- 
dents from five continents were going to 
make brief recitations in their 
tongues. 

No, these are not from | topla 
or fairyland, or the Tower of Babel. They 
are scenes from actual life as enacted 
every Sunday evening in Earl Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, at the meetings of the 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of New 
York City. And what do these students 
from all parts of the world gather there 
for? Firstly and primarily to cultivate an 
international sympathy and mind, and sec- 
ondly to discuss “World Citizenship, Its 
Hindrances, Positive Factors, and Reali- 
zation,’ under the leadership of such men 
as Norman Hapgood, Edwin E. Slosson, 
Edward A. Steiner, and Commander Wm 
Seaman Bainbridge. Mr. Hapgood sized 
up the situation pretty accurately when he 
remarked: “You asked me to speak about 
the League of Nations, but you are your- 
selves living it. You are the League of 
Nations in operation.” 

The last meeting of the term was 
marked by “The Ceremony of the Can- 
dies.” Immediately after the blessing 
twenty-nine students, all representing dif- 
ferent nations, left their seats, each with 
an unlighted candle in his right hand, and 
arranged themselves in a semicircle in 
front of the platform, facing the other 
members. The man at the head of the line 
lit his own candle, saying, “I represent 
Syria.” He then lit the candle of the next 
man, who said, “I represent India,” and 
who in turn passed the light on to the 
next man, and so on until the twenty- 
nine candles were lit and the twenty-nine 
nationalities announced. The man at the 
head of the line then read the following 
words “As light begets light, so love, 
service, and good will are passed on to 
others. We promise one another that the 
light of international appreciation and 
good will, kindled in these meetings, shall 
never die out. We pledge ourselves to 
the extension of ‘The League of Hearts’ 
behind ‘The League of Nations.’” With 
these words the simple but impressive 
“Ceremony of the Candles” was brought 
to a.close. Puitye K. Hort. 
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Notes from the Field 


Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., after 
evangelistic campaign, reports 
sixty-four new decisions for the Christian 
life and 341 reconsecrations There are 
only twenty-eight boys who have not defi- 
nitely decided for the Christian life 


This year, instead of going to Lawrence 
and other towns to be of service to other 
boys, the Phillips Andover students are 
bringing the boys to their campus. A 
house has been’ secured, called ‘The 
Friendship House,” which is equipped to 
take care of ten boys. Groups from settle- 
ment houses and high schools, as well as 
other groups, are invited to spend a week 
at the House as invited guests In ad- 
dition, smaller groups are brought in for 
an afternoon or evening. For the first 
groups a constructive and thoroughly in- 
teresting week is planned, including a 
definite schedule of study and play. The 
study is under the supervision of a secre- 
tary, who resides at the House. Nearly 400 
boys volunteered to spend an hour each 
day with their guests, either at the Friend- 
ship House, in the gymnasium, or out of 
doors More than 250 have already taken 
a part in this “‘big brother’ work. 


“The Daily Cardinal’ of the University 
ef Wisconsin recently printed a survey of 
the Association’s work there for the past 
three months. While space will not permit 
printing this in full, we are glad to pass on 
some items which show the well-rounded 
program of work being projected by this 
Association and the evidence of quality as 
well as quantity. 

The report shows that during the three 
months reviewed the Employment Com- 
mittee has filled 150 calls. Fifty-five 
students have been helped through the loan 
fund without charge for interest. Two 
hundred and fifty newsboys have been or- 
ganized into a ‘Republic, which has been 
turned over to the Rotary Club of Madison. 
About fifteen boys’ clubs under the direction 
of the City Y. M. C. A. have been furnished 
with leaders. The Sunday evening as- 
sembly for men and women, with addresses, 
light refreshments, and singing, had an 
attendance as high as 300 Three re- 
ceptions for foreign students have been 
held in the homes of faculty and friends 
A survey of social work has been made 
with the help of F. H. Rindge, Jr., of New 
York, who assisted in launching the indus- 
trial service program. The annual religious 
conference has been held under the leader- 
ship of Captain MacNeill, with an esti- 
mated attendance of 6,500. Over 700 calls 
were made upon sick students, taking them 
fruit, reading matter, and musical records 
Fifty-four discussional groups were organ- 
ized in “Building a New World.” The 
leaders of these groups met in a normal 
training class weekly Many deputations 
were sent out to neighboring communities 
Finally, within the year, the mortgage on 
the building had been reduced over $5,000. 


The Pennsylvania delegates at Northfield 
will undoubtedly come well armed. A friend 
has offered $25.00 in prizes for the best sets 
of photographs taken by delegates from 
that state 


The first annual dinner of the Metropoli- 
tan Student Department in Chicago was re- 
cently held. No less than eighteen branches 
or groups were represented by a spokes- 
man. Following this part of the program 
Dr. E. D. Burton spoke on the world-wide 
significance of the Student Young Men's 
Christian Association. 


Park College has practically every stu- 
dent enrolled in study group, using Elliott's 
‘Building a New World” as the textbook. 


During Passion Week, President Thomp- 
son of Ohio State University gave three 
addresses under the joint auspices of the 
Y. W., Y. M. C. A., and neighborhood pas- 
tors’ association. Five men made decisions 
to follow the Christian life, forty-eight re- 
affirmed their Christian faith, and twenty- 
one determined to follow some form of 
Christian activities as a life work. 

At the University of South Carolina the 
Association has the Friday morning chapel 


hour, which is used alternately by a special 
speaker one week and a college ‘‘sing,’’ led 
by the Secretary, the other. 

The Secretary at Penn State writes: ‘‘The 
boys are lining up in deputation work 
splendidly. I have succeeded in opening up 
a new field for them that will loom large 
in their missionary lives next year. The 
Western Penitentiary, which is only about 
seven miles from this college, has never 
been touched, so I communicated with the 
warden and the chaplain and found out 
that they were very desirous for us to bring 
the men a gospel message. Besides this, 
they are now asking for entertainments 
such as music, educational speakers, plays, 
and anything in fact that we think worth 
while to give them. There are about 500 
men in the institution. This place has 
never been touched before and it will be a 
fine field for the fellows. Our deputation 
teams did not go home for Easter, thinking 
of their need in the field in which they 
were or have been laboring. One boy told 
me that ‘‘the folks at home could get along 
very well without him, but those folks out 
there could not.’’ He is going to be a mis- 
sionary. 

At Tuskegee 500 men and 470 women are 
enrolled in mission study. These classes 
raised $200 for Africa and Armenia. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the men students 
are members of the Y. M. C. A 


Book Reviews 


The Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook was organized at the in- 
stigation of the Federal Council, with Pres- 
ident King of Oberlin as Chairman, for 
the avowed purpose ‘‘to consider the state 
of religion as affected by the War, with 
special reference to the duty and oppor- 
tunity of the Churches, and to prepare its 
findings for submission to the Churches.”’ 

While preparing to undertake this large 
task, a series of pamphlets has been pub- 
lished under the general heading of ‘‘Next 
Steps in Christian Progress."’ Space will 
not permit us to comment upon these, but 
the names and authors are sufficient to as- 
sure the reader of their timely interest and 
value The list comprises Religious Out- 
look After the War, by Dr. Robert E. Speer; 
The Place of the Church in the Life of the 
Nation, by Professor Harry Emerson Fos- 


dick: Christian Principles Essential to a 
New World Order, by President William 
H. P. Faunce of Brown University; The 


Christian State in a League of Nations, by 
the Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins; Chris- 
tian Principles of Social Reconstruction, by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell; Christian 
Aspects of Problems of Economic Recon- 
struction, by Herbert N. Shenton, of the 
Council of National Defense. These may 
be secured from the denominational pub- 
lishing houses or from Association Press, 
347 Madison Ave., New York, for 20 cents 
each 
The Church at Work in College and Uni- 
versity, by Paul Micou, B.D. The Na- 
tional Student Council of the Episcopal 

Church, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Price $1. 

This is designed primarily as a handbook 
for workers among students within the 
Episcopal Church. As such, it is full of 
practical suggestions which have been col- 
lected and criticized with that perspective 
and thoroughness which we have learned 
to expect from the author. One could wish 
that all projects for religious work among 
students could be as carefully scrutinized 
before involving expense of money and 
effort. 

Far beyond the constituency of a single 
church this book has an interest for all 
those who see the seriousness of making 
all students Christians and of making the 
corporate spirit of the colleges conducive 
to Christianity. At this point the book 
makes its distinctive contribution. It re- 
veals throughout that the final test of the 
program of a single church at an American 
college is not only its independent life, im- 
portant and necessary as that is, but also 
its integration in and cooperation with the 
Student Christian Associations which aim 
to make the whole campus a Christian 
place. Father Kelly is quoted in support of 
the kind of contribution the Associations 
aim to bring to the great Church of Christ: 

‘“Undenominationalism is a _ purely 


negative word, denoting the state in 
which you are left when every denomi- 
national peculiarity has been taken 
away. It is a very unlovely and very 
dangerous state, reached by the road 
of unbelief, the road of giving up con- 
victions, or of laying them by Inter- 
denominationalism is not a negative 
thing. It says, ‘Let us come together, 
for any purpose we can usefully, and 
let us bring all our- convictions 
with us.’ ”’ 

There are still those whose first en- 
thusiasm for student work would express 
itself in giving or raising money for a 
church social building. It is specially sig- 
nificant that, with a quarter of a century 
of this work to study, Mr. Micou states his 
conviction about the essential equipment 
for such work, “A dignified place of wor- 
ship probably comes first,’’ then with “‘an 
entertainment allowance in salary or bud- 


get."’ A parish house is recommended only 
when student work has ‘developed to a 
very high degree.”’ D. BR. FP. 


Roger Allier, written by his parents, chiefly 
from his letters. Association Press. 
$1.25. 

In considering this plain, straightforward 
story of a young French soldier, it is in- 
teresting to notice the reaction of this 
vigorous young life on such a man as Mr 
Roosevelt. The deeply religious Roger 
Allier indeed marched to the front with the 
high spirit of the Crusaders. The intensity 
of moral passion pervading the whole life 
deeply impressed the robust and clear- 
sighted Roosevelt with its stirring reality. 
Indeed, reality is the keynote of the book. 
The reader constantly feels that all sham 
is alien to the hero. 

The book should have special interest 
for Christian students of America, on ac- 
count of its reference to student work in 
France and the British Isles. The casual 
mention of American student leaders also 
establishes that pleasant fellowship which 
rests on common touch with great per- 
sonalities. 

American students in general ought to 
read this book simply for the sake of the 
lifting of horizons. We can understand 
Roger Allier better than we can under- 
stand most other Frenchmen, because there 
is a subtle bond between us. Pr. M. H. 


Who's Who in This Issue 


Harry F. Ward, professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is a friend of labor and 
lectures on social subjects. 

Kenneth J. Saunders, authority on the 
Buddhism religion and literature, is a 
secretary of the National Council of the 
India Young Men’s Christian 
tion 


Associa- 


R. H. Edwards, secretary-elect at Cornell 
University, was closely associated with 
Professor Rauschenbusch as representa- 
tive of the Student Department in pub- 
lishing ‘‘Social Principles of Jesus.”’ 

William McE. Miller was formerly travel- 
ing secretary in the Middle Atlantic 
States; J. L. Bjelke, for ten years state 
secretary in Ohio; Frederick H. Rindge, 
Jr., is secretary of the Industrial Depart- 
ment; E. C. Foster, a secretary of the 
Boys’ Department; M. J. Exner, M. D., 
secretary for Sex Education; Mark R. 
Shaw is a field representative of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association 

W. R. Wunsch is secretary at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Philip K. Hitti 
is secretary for work among foreign stu- 
dents in New York City. 

George Stewart, Jr., is secretary at Yale 
and H. N. Massey at Mercer University. 

E. L. Devendorf is secretary at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Lioyd C. Douglas is a pastor at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; was formerly General Secre- 
tary of the Student Association at the 
University of Illinois. 


The Intercollegian is edited by the fol- 
lowing Committee of the Student Depart- 


ment: John L. Bjelke, A. J. Elliott, Fred- 
erick M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, K. 8. 
Latourette, J. Lovell Murray, and David 


R. Porter. 
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A Truthful Commencement Address 


(As It Might Be Delivered by the President of Any College) 


Y Dear Young’ Friends—or 
pe rhaps | had be tter Say 
1 Young Ladies and Gentle- 


men, for during your four years’s resi- 
here | been unable to be- 
come acquainted with you, having been 
required to be absent almost constantly, 
shaking down wealthy alumni and sup- 
plicating the state legislature for the 
wherewithal to pay salaries to your 


dearly beloved instructors. 


dene have 


You have now arrived at an epochal 
hour in your lives—or what would be 
that, if so many of you were not 
templating post-graduate work which 
will keep you in the rah-rah for 
other three to years The few of 
ou who do step forth today to grapple 
with lite—or, more strictly speaking, 
who are all packed up to go home for 
the summer, might be felicitated upon 
the triumphal termination to your col- 
lege career, were it not for the well- 
known fact that fully seven-ninths of 
vou have been working only for credits, 
electing the pipes and snaps, and just 
skinning through with an oh-be-thank 
ful average of C flat. 

| have it from your instructors that 
some of you are graduating by a very 


con- 


an- 
nve 


narrow squeak. They tell me that a 
considerable number of you never did 
fire on more than two cylinders; and 
that some of your batteries need re- 
newing, even before you start on the 
ourney of life, due to hard driving on 
our joy rides 


Honestly, it makes m« 
see you sitting there, looking so solemn 
and squinting up at me through 

uur black tassels and wondering how 
lar your rented Frown connec- 
tions with the back of your collar—for 

saw your marks at the Registrar’s of- 

and, say, they were some grades! 
Doubtless you hope that I will say 
something about your painful ascent of 
the Mount of Wisdom—which only 
three or four of you took on high for 
the benefit of your pa and ma who are 
idmiring the top of your mortar-board 
from the but I am afraid to 
ittempt it, for fear some of the Faculty 
may grin the whole thing 
iway. That being the case, let us ap 
proach the matter with friendly frank- 
ness—and tell the truth 

You here, four years 
flushed with enthusiasm to becom« 


laugh when | 
wise, 


misses 


nee 


balcony r 


and rive 


came avo, 
edu 
You had bright 
lreams of fitting yourselves for emi- 
The sophis- 
ticated upper-classmen had that all 
shamed out of you by the first Thanks 


cated men and women. 


nent service to 


society 


giving. The little handful of you who 
lid contrive to retain your youthful 
sions were hectored and badgered 


ind chaffed, throughout 
bunch of 


your course, 
rough-necks, many of 
whom will not be able to buy, borrow, 


ny al 
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or bank, ten years from now, unless 
they inherit something that can be 


doled out to them in the form of a pen- 
sion. The majority of you settled 
down early to the belief that the Fac- 
ulty was your common enemy, and that 
the big fight of your lives was to avoid 
seeming to take a personal interest in 
your studies, lest you should become 
an objeet of ridicule among your mates. 

You missed the lectures by eminent 
men, which we provided for you at 
considerable expense, and went to the 
the man with 
the big hat and the leather pants res- 
cue the heiress to all of Fifth Avenue 
Madison Square to Seventy- 
second street from the clutches of Des- 
perate Mike, in a log hut at the bottom 
of the Grand Cafion. 

On the night of the orchestral con- 
which 


movies, instead, to see 


from 


cert we brought on, for your 
delectation, to play the music of the 
masters, you had a dance—the music 


being furnished by two snare drums, a 
tin whistle, a pair of cymbals, a cow- 
bell, a pistol, a couple of wooden blocks 
covered with sand-paper, the whole ac- 
companied by a boy with a fatuous grin 
who beat the time by bouncing himself 


up and down on the piano bench. 
Again, when we enticed one of the 
foremost American artists to come 


here with his exhibition, you held an- 
other dance which was announced as 
“Strictly Modern’”—so modern, indeed, 
that some of the chaperons left before 
It Was out. 

| have it on pretty good authority 
that some of you young gentlemen who 
are going out to lead in the great con- 
structive movements of our day—par- 
don my smiling—used to get yourselves 
excused early from the seven to nine 
P. M. sociology seminar, where you 
were discussing the best processes of 
redeeming our degraded social order 
and setting to rights a badly be fogged 
civilization, so that you might attend a 
vaudeville in which the chief bill fig- 
ured a group of tired, underfed, under- 
paid girls who danced to the tune of 
“By the Moon, I Spoon,” and coughed, 
between verses, to the tune of T. B., 
which was followed by a brief skit in 
which a trained monkey appeared and 


smoked a cigarette. This latter act 
must have been tame stuff, however, 
since one need not spend one’s good 


money to see such things. 

Well, here you all are; still young 
cnough to make gor xd, even if you have 
thrown chance you'll never 
have again. Some of you possess a 
glimmer of genius which you can cash 
in, provided you don’t bank too heavily 
on what your family thinks you have 
found here on this campus. Don’t let 
any of our Commencement felicitations 
fool you too much about the real value 


away a 


of your college training—for mighty 
few of you have got anything worth all 
the fuss we are making over you. 

If you should care to come back. about 
twenty years from today to attend the 
reunion of your class, it may interest 
you to see us out a generous 
chunk of the alphabet to some of your 
classmates who were hooted at as 
“greasy grinds’ and “moles” because 
they kept at their jobs while you went 
to see the trained monkey—a sight you 
might have had, any morning, while 
shaving—except, possibly, for the ad- 
jective. 

And now, wi 
knowing that 


pass 


bid you farewell; 
would like to get 
and have that litthe walk with 
Flossie before the 3:15 train which 
carries you back to Jonesville, and 
Susie, whe wears the Itta Buta frater- 
nity badge and has promised to share 
your fortunes when they are divisible 
by two. 

Don’t be depressed, because it’s too 
late to mend the job you've foozled. 
Buck up, and play the game! A lot 
of people, just like you, who trifled 
away their chances to learn something 
in college, have managed to put it over, 
by imitating other people who had 
learned something. If you want to do 
a really constructive piece of service, 
before you leave us, write a brief con- 
fession of the manner in which you 
bungled your job, seal it, and deposit 
it with us, to be handed to your own 
boy when he arrives here for college 
training. Maybe it will help to keep 
him steady; for, unless a new crop of 
youngsters comes along, pretty soon, 
with more interest in the real business 
of college life than you evinced, the 
whole thing will get to be a joke. 

Kindly step to the platform, now, 
and get your diplomas. We have 
printed your names on them in English, 
so you might have no trouble identify- 
ing your own. As for the rest of it, 
we have prepared it in Latin. f 


you 


Ie MOsC 


Few of 
you will ever know just what it says; 
but—no matter. 

We are sorry to see you leave. We 
would not be sorry if we thought the 
next outfit that comes along would be 
any more diligent. In that case, we 
should speed you on your way with an 
almost unseemly hilarity. But we know 
that you have set an example for your 
juniors which will make them as 
nearly like you as peas in a pod. 


Go out into the world, then; and, 
after five years of hard knocks, do 
create some new sentiment about col- 


lege life! For we want to keep old 
alma mater going—and we can’t, very 
well, unless there is a change of atti- 
tude on the part of our constituency 
toward the real business of higher edu- 
cation! 


ow, 
av 
lish, 
ify- 
f it, 
\ of 


ayvS,; 


We 
the 
d be 
we 
1 an 
now 
our 








